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(OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
S —The FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 





MHE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. Their NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION isnow OPEN. Galery, 53, Pall Mall. Admission, Is. 
JAMES FAILEY, Secretary. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, INcorPporatep By Royat Cuanter.—The THIR- 
TIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ef this Society is now OPEN 
from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admission, ls. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Seeretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Second EXHI- 

BITION of FLOWERS and FRUIT, in the Socrrry’s Ganven, 
will take place on Sarurpay, June 11. 

Tickets can be procured at this Office upon presenting the Order 
of a Fellow, price 5s. each; or, on the day of the meeting, at 
Turnham Green, price 7s. 6d. each. 

21, Regent Street, London. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SCHOOL.—ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

The SCHOOL is NOW OPEN for instruction in all branches of 
Photography, to Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate days, from 
Eleven till Four o’clock, under the joint direction of T. A. Malone, 
Fsq., Who has long been connected with Photography, and J. H. 
Pepper, Esq., the Chemist to the Institution. 

A Prospectus, with terms, may be had at the Institution. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
Leicester Square.—PHOTOGRAPHY.— Students are in- 
formed that Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regent Street, Photographist 
tothe Queen, gives INSTRUCTION in the GLASS and PAPER 
BRANCHES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
Institution. A sclect stock of Ross’s superior portrait and land- 
scape lenses, pure chymicals, &c. For further particulars apply 
to the Secretary ; if by post, enclose two postage stamps. 


COURSE OF THREE LECTURES will be 

delivered at WILLIS’S ROOMS, to commence at 2 o'clock 
precisely, on MONDAY the 13th, 20th, and 27th of June, 18 on. 
the SECRET TRADITIONS OF ROME, and in refutation of 
NIEBUHR, by Professor FILLOPANTI, late Member of the Con- 
stituent Roman Assembly. Admittance, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 4s. ; 
Ditto, for the whole Course, 10s. 


HSS DOLBY and MR: LINDSAY SLOPER 


beg to announce that their ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 


























CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms on ! 


Monday, June 6; to commence at Two o'clock precisely. full 
particulars will be duly announced. All the seats will be re- 
served—Tickets, half-a-guinea each, may be had of Messrs. 
Cramer and Co., 201, Regent Street; of Miss Dolby, 2, Hinde 
Street. Manchester Square ; and of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 7, South- 
wick Place, Hyde Park Square. 


“OLNER MANNER-GESANG- VEREIN, or 
COLOGNE CHORAL UNION, HANOVER SQUARE 
ROOMS.—Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces that he has 
entered into an arrangement with the Kélner Manner-Gesang- 
Verein, or Cologne Union of Men Vocalists, for the purpose of 
presenting, by 80 Members of that distinguished Society, SIX 
MORNING CONCERTS, which will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on the following days :— 
Tuesday, June 7th. Tuesday, June 14th. 
Thursday, June 9th. Thursday, June 16th. 
Saturday, June 11th. Saturday, June 18th. 
Commencing at Half-past Three o’Clock, and terminating about 
Five o'Clock, under the Superintendence and Direction of Herr 
FRANZ WEBER.—These Concerts will consist of Choral and 
Concerted Vocal Music, without accompaniment, selected from 
the Works of Mendelssohn, Otto, Zéllner, Kreutzer, Kiicken, Lie- 
derkranz, C.Von Weber, Lachner, Schubert, Schneider, Beethoven, 
Neukomm, &c. &c., the execution of which by the Members of 
the Society has been honoured with the highest and most distin- 
guished approbation throughout Prussia, Germany, and Belgium. 
The Concerts will be interspersed by an Instrumental performance 
each day, executed by Mdlle. CLAUSS at the first Concert, M. H. 
VIEUXTEMPS at the second, Miss GODDARD at the third, and 
subsequently by other eminent Professors.—In accordance with 
the established principle of this Socicty, the proceeds of these 
Concerts will be devoted to useful and charitable purposes. 
Prospectuses and Programmes of the Concerts are now ready, 
and may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Library, 33, Old Bond 
Street, and at the prircipal Music-sellers and Librarians. 








NEW CLUB.—Arrangements are in progress for 
the ESTABLISHMENT of a CLUB, with lower Entrance 
Fees and Annual Subscriptions than most of the existing Clubs, 
retaining at the same time all the advantages peculiar to the best 
amongst such Institutions. Gentlemen connected with the news- 
Paper press and literature in general, artists, and those connected 
taste or occupation with the Fine Arts, members of scientific 
Societies and the liberal professions, officers of the government 
civil Service, and gentlemen of known character and standing in 
the banking, commercial, and corporate establishments of the 
oa ores who may be willing to co-operate, are requested in 
the first instance to communicate (by letter only) with GEORGE 
WALLER, Esq., British Library, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
Terms proposed—Entrance Fee, Five Guineas; Annual Sub- 
scription, Three Guineas. 


= 
OLD NUGGETS AT THE GREAT GLOBE, 
wit Is Large Collection of AUSTRALIAN GOLD, together 
Mr Hea Rocks, Minerals, and Precious Stones of Australia, at 
le LD'S LARGE MODEL of the EARTH, Leicester Square. 
tures hourly upon every subject of Geographical Science. 


Open daily from 10 to 1 
schools, bal-pviee. o 10. Children under 12 years of age and 














mission of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, 
an EXHIBITION of STUDIES from the SCHOOLS of ORNA- 
MENTAL ART and of CHOICE SPECIMENS of CABINET 
WORK is NOW OPEN. The Works of the Students illustrat 
the Progress of the Se ools of Art of Belfast, Birmingham, Cork, 
Coventry, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Limerick, Macclesfield, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Norwich, Nottingham, Paisley, Potteries, 
Shefticid, Stourbridge, Worcester, York, and the Metropolis; in 
connexion with the Department. A Collection of Studies from 
Life, by Mr. Murngapy, R.A., will also be exhibited, which has 
been lent by that Artist for the purpose of instruction to Students 
in the Anatomical and Figure Class. 

The Collection of Cabinet Work consists of the finest Specimens 
of all Periods and Styles from the Fifteenth to*he Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, lent for the purposes of Public Instruction, by 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

The Duke of Hamilton. {| I. K. Brunel, Esq. 
The Duke of Buccleuch. D. M. Davidson, Esq. 
The Duke of Devonshire. Henry Farrer, Esq. 
The Duke of Northumberland. | George Field, Esq. 
The Earl Spencer. | Robert Holford, Esq. 
The Earl Amherst. H. Magniac, Esq. 
The Earl Granville. | James Morrison, Esq. 
The Lord Willoughby D’Eresby.| Charles Mills, Esq. 
The Lord Ward. | E. Pownall, Esq. 
The Lord Del'Isle. | J. Swaby, Esq. 
Baron Rothschild. | The Rev. Montague Taylor. 
Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart. | C. Baring Wall, Esq-, M.P. 
John Auldjo, Esq. | And others. 

Admission for the public, daily, from 12 to 7. Mondays and 

s, Si ¥ ys, Thursdays, and Fridays, One 

; Saturdays, Half-a-Crown. 

Persons are privileged to make Drawings and Sketches at all 
times. 

All Visitors will reccive a Card, which will enable them to enter 
in the Gardens of Gore House, during the months of May, June, 
and July, from 9 till 7. 

Descriptive Catalogues, Sixpence each. 

Students’ Tickets and further information may be obtained at 

the Offices at Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 







































OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION ; incorporated by Royal Charter, with power to hold 
Lund by gift, purchase, or bequest. 
President—The EARL of HARROWBY. 

The objects of this Society are all in operation. 

Temporary assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded pri- 
vately and delicately-through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Asnurty Funp.—Elective Annuities to aged Governesses,secured 
on invested capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the 
Institution. 

Lady of rank has most kindly opened a Fund to raise all the 
Annuitics to £20, and has already received £1800 towards 
this desirable object. Any donations which may be kindly given 
may be addressed to the care of the Secretary. 

Provivens Fuxp.—Provident Annuities purchased by Ladics 
in any way connected with Education, upon Government security, 
agreeably to the Aet of Parliament. ‘This Brauch includes a Say- 
ings Hank. 

‘The Government allow Féreign Governesses to cortract for these 
Annuities. ‘. 

A Home for Governesscs during the intervals between their en- 
gagements. 

A System of Registration, entircly free of expense. 

A College, with Classes and Certificates of Qualification for 
Governesses. 

A sylum for the Aged. 
Sackville Street. 
























W.C. KLUGH, Seerctary. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION AT DUBLIN.— 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN, that TICKETS, including the fare by steamer from 
Bristol, will be issued at the Paddington Station, giving persons 
who wish to visit Dublin, on the occasion of the GREAT INDUS- 
TRIAL EXHIBITION, the opportunity of doing so at the follow- 
ing low fares :— 
LONDON TO DUBLIN. 
First Class, 31s. 4d.; Second Class, 28s. 6d.; Third Class, 14s. 4d. 
London to Dublin and back, available for 16 days:— 
First Class, 47s. 3d.; Second Class, 43s. 
- Any information respecting the departure of the packets from 
Bristol can be obtained at the Paddington Station. 
May 9, 1853. 


YREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—ETON 
REGATTA.—On SATURDAY, June 4th, Trains will leave 
Paddington for Windsor at, 10.40 a.m., 11.30 a.m., 12.40 p.m, 
1.30 p.m., 2.0 p.m., 2.45 p.m., 3.30 p.m., 4.0 P.m., 5.0 P.m., 5.80 P.m., 
6.15 p.m., and will return from Windsor at 4.5 p.m., 5.30 P.w., 
7.25 p.m., 9.0 P.ot., 9.20 p.w., and 10.30 p.m., after the fireworks. 
Paddington, 28th May, 1853. 


HE PRESS.—This day is published No. IV. 
(price Sixpence) of THE PRESS, the New Weekly Con- 
servative paper. Published every Saturday. Office, No. 110, 
Strand. Money Orders for Subscriptions to be made payable to 
Mr. ALFRED IVE. 








At GORE HOUSE, KENSINGTON, by per- 


| DOEMS. 


THE BARON TAYLOR’S LIBRARY. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON re- 
a spectfully give notice that this important Collection will 
be on view, on Monnay and Tvurspay next, at their House, 3, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand. 





IMPORTANT PRINT SALE AT BERLIN. 
R. H. MULLER, Auctioneer, by Government 


dN appointment, of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at his Rooms, Geor- 
genstrasse 39, Berlin, on Tvespay, June 7, and following days, the 
important CABINET of ENGRAVINGS of the late STADTRATH 
FRIEDEMONN, celebrated for its exceedingly choice specimens 
of the most select and rare Prints, generally before letters. 
Catalogues to be had of Mr. D. NUTT, 270, Strand, London. 











NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
Lu THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 


in succession from MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by all First Class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospec- 
tuses apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford 
Street. 





\ ILLIAMS and NORGATE will carry on 
RUSINESS at 15, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, opposite the end of Henrietta Street, during the 
alterations and enlargement of their old Premises. 
June, 1853. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 
MPYHOMAS CARLYLE: a Critical Essay on his 
Writings. 

1. Style. 2. Teaching. 3. Tendency. 


London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane; and Sold by 
every Bookseller. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. cloth, 
ENERAL GORGEI’S “ My Life and Acts in 
I Hungary in the Years 1848 and 1849.” 


“By far the most authentic and interesting memoir which has 
yet reached us.”—Quvarrenty Review. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





NEW EDITION FOR 1853. 
With Sixty additional Memoirs, price 6s. 


NV EN OF THE TIME: an Alphabetical Bio- 
graphy of Living Authors, Artists, Architects, Composers, 

Capitalists, Dramatists, Engipeecrs, Journalists, Monarchs, Minis- 

ters, Philanthropists, P-..iticians, Pocts, Preachers, Savants, States- 

men, Travellers, Warriors, &e, 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 









Now ready, fep., 58., cloth, 
By Atexanoer Sufvit.. Including 
“A Life Drama,” “‘ An Evening at Home,” &c. 

“Since Tennyson no poet has'come befote the public with the 
same promise as the author of this volume.’’—Litzrany GazerTsz. 

“Ttis to the earlier works of Keats and Shelley alone that we 
can look for a counterpart in richness of fancy and force of ex- 
pression.” —Specraror. 

David Bogue, Flect Street. 





BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
ISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, 


from 1792 to the present time; in continuation of COXE: 
with Portrait of Francis Joseph, the reigning Emperor. Post 8yo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 


UMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF 
HIS TRAVELS IN AMERICA. Vol. 3, which completes 
the work. With General Index. Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 


OGER DE HOVEDEN’S ANNALS OF ENG- 
LISH HISTORY, from a.p. 732 to 1201. Translated by 

H. T. RILEY. Vol. 2, which completes the work. Post 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
MXERENCE and PHAEDRUS, literally translated 
into English Prose, by H. T. RILEY. To which is added 
SMART'S METRICAL VERSION OF PHJEDRUS. Frontispiece 
Post 8vo, cloth, price is. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





OCKYARD DUKES vz. DOCKYARD WORK- 
MEN—Mrs. Stowe Wanted in Spain—Sir John Key’s Key 
to the City—The Chimney Sweepers and the Lords—John Bull in 
the China Shop, &c. See LLOYD'S WEEKLY LONDON NEWS- 
PAPER, edited by DOUGLAS JERROLD, price Threepence, post 
free, containing writings by the Editor, and SIXTY COLUMNS 
OF THE VERY LATEST NEWS.—Send three postage stamps to 
E. LLOYD, Salisbury Square, London, and receive a paper as a 
sample, or order of any newsagent. 


os 





C= AMERICAN BOOKS forwarded by 
post, at the rate of 6d. per lb., to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, The postal conveyance is at once the cheapest and 
most expeditious, and has enabled Mr. Chapman to reduce his 
scale of prices 25 per cent., as purchasers can now obtain their 
books directly from him at the cost price of importation, with the 
addition only of a small remunerative commission. A Catalogue 
of Mr. Chapman’s extensive stock may be had gratis, and will be 
forwarded by post in return for two stamps. 

London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 








Published this day, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


N7ILTSHIRE TALES, illustrative of the Dialect 
and Manners of the Rustic Population of that County. 
By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN. 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 





COOPER'S SUSSEX GLOSSARY. 
Just published, Second Edition, 12mo cloth, 3s. 6d. 
GLOSSARY of the PROVINCIALISMS in 


USE in the COUNTY of SUSSEX. By W. DURRANT 
COOPER, F.S.A. 


The CHRONICLE of BATTEL ABBEY from 
1066 to 1176 originally compiled in Latin by a Monk of the Estab- 
lishment, and now first Translated, with Notes and Abstract of the 
subsequent History of the Abbey. By M. A. LOWER,F.8.A. 8yo, 
coloured fac-similes, cloth, 9s. 

J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 
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1736. 3. The Philopseudes of Lucian. 
hills and Gold Regions of Scotland. 

Castle in 1592 (with two plates). 
veh and Babylon (with engravings). 


&e. &e. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCCLII. for June 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
The Paradise in the Pacific. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Part VI. 
Finlay’s Byzantine Empire. 
Six Months with the Malays. 
A Few Words on France. 
‘The Shadow on the Way. 
Syria. 
Kilimandjaro. 
Lae Morals, 
ree Trade and High Prices. 
William Bi, xckw ood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


rue 


r 
ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR JUNE, 
rice ls. 6d., contains :— 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Missions. 
Colonel Mure’s Critical History of Greece. 
St. John’s Indian Archipelago. 
Newman’s Odes of Horace. 
Chancery Reform. 
Lorenzo Benoni—Passages in the Life of an Italian. 
Recent German Works on the Apostolic Church. 
Review of the Month, &c. &c. &c 
Ward and Co., 2 


7, Paternoster Row. 
‘HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for JUNE 
contains the following Articles: —1. The Daughters of 
Charles I. 2 The Exiled Royal Family of England at Rome in 
4, History of the Lead- 
5. Survey of Hedingham 
6. Layard’s Discoveries in Nine- 
7. Californian and Austra- 
Establishment 








ih. ht 





lian Gold. 8. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban: 


of the Cloth-manufacture in England by Edward III.—St. James’s 
Park.—The Meaning of “ 
Wardrobes in London.—The Culture of Beet-root.—With Notes of 
the Month, Reviews of New Publications, Historical Chronicle, 
and Ositvary, including Memoirs of Rear-Adm. Sir T. Fellowes, 
Gen. Sir T. G. Montresor, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Walter Gilbert, the 
Dean of Peterborough, Professor Scholeticld, James Roche, Esq., 


Romeland.”—The Queen’s and Prince’s 


George Palmer, Esq., Andrew Lawson, Esq., W. F. Lloyd, Esq., 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY ENLARGED. 
With two Illustrations by Leech, price Half-a Crown. 
y r 
Seabee 2: MISCELLANY 
for JUNE contains: 

1. Aspen Court, and who Lost and who Won it. <A Story of our 
Own Time. By Shirley Brooks. With two Ilustrations by 
Leech. 

Chapter XVI. With a Kiss, and with a Prayer. 
Chapter XVII. A Night with the Speaker. 


2. Table-Talk about Thomas Moore. 
3. The Last Years of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. By F. A. 
Mignet, Author of “ The History of Mary Queen of Scots.” 
4. Halfa Day in Ireland. By a Subaltern, en Route. 
5. The Member for Bumbletown’s Parliamentary Career and 
Maiden Speech. 
6. Spring Tide. By Cuthbert Bede. 
7. Random Recollections of Campaigns under the Duke of 
Wellington. 
8. Where to spend the Summer—Saltzbrun and W: Sener aN 
9A Journey from Westminster Abbey to St. Peter 
10. American Literary Celebrities. 
11. Sir Walter Gilbert and the Indian Army. 


12. Contemporary peer ara 
Richard Bentley, New. Burlington Street. 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
ONTENTS FOR JuNE. No. CCCXC. 
A few Spiritual Manifestations recently revealed to Mr. Jolly 
Green, M.P 
Thomas de Quincey’s Autobiographic Sketches. 
Two Phases in the Life of an Only Child. By the Author of 
“The Unholy Wish.” 
Reminiscences of Paris. 
Chamois Hunting. 
Edward Quillinan. 
Camp Song. 
News from Egypt. 
Nathaniel Hawihorne. 
Adventures of a Letter between Castelamare and Naples. 
The Aged Rabbi. By Mrs. Bushby. 
More of the Ohio—the Mississippi and New Orleans. By J. W. 
Hengiston, Esq. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


«” Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 
Contents ror June. No. CXXXVII. 
NICHOLAS FLAMEL. Aw Historicat Romance. 

II. A Company of Captains.—III. Donnington—IV. Meg of 
Mumps Ha’.—V. Fossil Truths.—VI. Isabel Milford.—VII. The 
Que*n's Letter.—VIII. How Cornet Seymour Won a Wife.—IX. 
Florence Hamilton.—X. A Summer Evening’s Thonghts in Metre. 
By G. W. Thornbury.—XI. Queer People: Ambitious People— 
People who are “‘ Delighted.”"—XII. Change. —XIII. Literature. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 














lished every Saturday, price 6d. 
HE CIVIL SERVICE GAZETTE: a Journal 


devoted to the interests of all Government Officials in every 
department of the State, contains, besides other official informa- 
tion, a list of the Recent Promotions and Present Vacancies in 
the gift of the Government, both in England, the East Indies, and 
the Colonies ; a Summary of the News of the Week; Original Li- 
terary Articles; Obituary of men of eminence or desert in the 
public service; Parliamentary, Legal, Foreign, Domestic and 
Theatrical Notices; with Fashionable, Naval, and Military Intel- 


* ligence 


To be had of all Booksellers and Newsvenders; or at the Office, 
5, Catherine Street, Strand. 





Just published, price 2 
OURNAL of tke STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
June, 1853. ConTEents 
1, Administration of Civil Justice in British India. 
2 — y of the Island of Portsea. 
England and Wales, Marriages, Births, and 
, Mortality of Metropolis, Revenue, Average Prices 
" Meat, and Consols, Corn Imported, Currency 


is, KC, 
John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 
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IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


NEW -PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE AND CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
16, Great Marlborough Street, London, 


Have resolved to CHARGE NO COMMISSION FoR PUBLISH- 
ING WorKS PRINTED BY THEM, until the Author has been 
refunded his original outlay. They would also state that 
they Print in the first style, greatly under the usual charges ; 
while their publishing arrangements enable them to pro- 
mote the interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. 
Estimates and every particular furnished gratuitously in 
course of post. 


HOPE & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 


1. 
THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY WORK 
OF THE SEASON. 


The ADVENTURES of a LADY 
IN 
TARTARY, THIBET, CHINA, & KASHMIR. 
THROUGH PORTIONS OF TERRITORY NEVER 
BEFORE VISITED BY EUROPEANS, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
JOURNEY FROM THE PUNJAUB TO BOMBAY, 
OVERLAND, 
Vid tue Famovs Caves or AJUNTA AND ELLora, 
Also, an Account of the 
MAHALLESHWUR AND NEILGHERRY MOUNTAINS, 


THE SANATARIA OF THE BOMBAY AND MADRAS 
PRESIDENCIES, 


With Engravings, Portraits, and Maps, in Three Thick 
Vols. post 8vo, price 37s. 
*,.* Libraries and Private Persons requiring early copies, 
must transmit their orders immediately. 
[Ready for delivery on the 1st. 


If. 


AGNES MAYNARD; 


Or, Dreams anp Reatitres. By the Authoress of ‘*The 
Garden in the Wilderness,” &c. One Vol. post 8vo, price 
10s, 6d. [Ready this day at all the Libraries. 


Ill. 


ROSA ST. ORME, 


And OtHEr Tarzs, By MRS. LOCKE. One Vol. post 
8yo, price 10s, 6d. 
[Ready on the 1st at all the Libraries. 


Iv. 


SESOSTRIS ; 


Or, Tot Prizst anD THE Kine. A Tragedy in Five 
Acts, By C. H. WILLIAMS, Price 2s. 6d. 
[Ready this day. 
Ve 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


TAXATION OF ENGLAND: 


With an Account oF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
Natronat Dest. By WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple. Price 7s. 6d. [Ready this day. 


VI. 


FIRST STEPS IN BRITISH HISTORY: 


IN LETTERS TO A 
YOUNG NOBLEMAN FROM HIS TUTOR. 


Price 3s. 6d, [Just out. 
THE INVALID’S GUIDE 


DISEASES AFFECTING THE VOICE & RESPIRATION ; 


Including Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchitis; and 
those Disorders of the Throat called Inflammatory, *Spas- 
modic, and Ulcerative: with Remarks on the Curative In- 
fluence of Hot and Cold, and Sea-Water Bathing in various 
Diseases. Intended as a Guide for the Invalid and General 
Reader. By ALFRED KING, M.R.C.S., late Assistant- 
Surgeon in the Army. Price 2s. 6d. 





London: Hops and Co. 
16, Great Marlborough Street. 








Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


[HE DOCTRINE of the HOLY EU CHARIST, 
By Archdeacon WILBERFORCE. 
ee J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row; 
.H. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand. 





Published on the 4th of May, 1853, in One V olume 4to, doth, 
price 24s. 

NEW GREEK HARMONY OF THE FOUR 

“GOSPE LS, including an Introductory Treatise, and nume- 


an Tables, Indexes, and Diagrams. By WILLIAM STROUD, 
M.D. 


Samucl Ragster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row, London, 





Now ready for delivery, the Third Part of the Fourth V olume of 


TPYHE TRANSACTIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, illustrated by Five Plates and con. 
taining a description of the Cranium of an adult male Gorilla, 
from the River Danger, West Coast of Afric ‘a, indicative of 
bira A of ne gee Chimpanzee, (Troglodytes Gorilla ; wiih 
emarks on the Capacity of ee Cranium ane 
By Professor OWE N. F. i. S., F.Z sna character, 
The price to the Fellows is 





L.S., &e 


$2; and ite price to the Public, gs, 








EARLY EDUCATION. 
In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d., the Third Edition of 
RAFY INFLUENCES. By the Author of 
“ Truth without Prejudice.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


TRUTH WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


Fdition. 3s. 6d. 


Fourth 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY, 
This day is published, price ¢ containing 18sheets of letterpress, 
and Illustrated with nearly 200 Engravings on W ood, 
PART I. OF 


— ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. A New 
Di tionary of Universal Knowledge. Based on the “Penny 
Cyclopedia.” Conducted by Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Publishing also in Weekly Numbers, price 6d., of which five 
are now ready. 
*,* Prospectuses may be obtained at the Publishers’, and of all 
ooksellers. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 















Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 


ike: KE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By Cuanuzs 

M‘INTOSH, F.R.P.S., &c. Part XII., published on Ist July, 

contains the Sec ond Part of the Culinary G: arden. Price 5s. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This Day is Published, price 7s. 6d. 
THE SIXTH EDITION OF 
AYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 


other POEMS. By W. EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUN, Pro- 
ont of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edin- 
ur; 

“Finer ballads than these, we are bold to say, are not tobe 
found in the language.”—Timxrs 

**A volume of verse which shows that Scotland has yet a poet.” 
—QvarRreRty REVIEW. 

“They are racy of the people and of the age—graphic and 
truthful of the pictures which they conjure up before us, and 
ringing in every syllable with the clash of the spear and the 
morion.""—MorninG Curontcie. 

W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGU Seca EW AND MUCH 
ENLARGED EDITIO 
BY DR. GREGORY AND C. V. W — ESQ. 
Illustrated by several new Engravings on wood, foolscap, 6s. 
cloth lettered, 


QCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of Young People; in which the first 
principles of Natural and oe Philosophy are fully ex- 
plained. By the Rev. J. JOYCE; with improvements by Dr. 
OLINTHUS GREGORY. A new and enlarged Edition, embracing 
the new Planet Neptune and the Asteriods, ; the Locomotive, Bin- 
ocular Vision, the Stereoscope, Pseudoscope, and other recent 
additions to Science, by C. V. WALKER, Esq., Secretary of the 
Electrical Society, &e. 

London: Longman and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Whit- 
taker and Co.; H. Washbourne ; H. G. Bohn; Houlston and (o.; 
Smith, Elder, *and Co.; J.S. Hodson ; Aylott™ and Co.; and Tegg 
and Co. 

Of whom may be had, uniform in size, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


A COMPANION to JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC 


DIALOGUES; containing a complete set of Questions, and other 
Exercises, for the Examination of Pupils. 


INFANT EDUCATION. 
[HE INFANT SYSTEM, for Developing the 


Intellectual and Moral Powers of all Children, from One to 
Seven Years of Age. By SAMUEL W ILDERSPIN. Eighth 
Edition, carefully revised, 5s. cloth. 

‘This is a new and carefully revised edition of a work already 
extensively and favourably known.”—Wes.Leyan TIMES. 

A MANUAL FOR THE RELIGIOUS AND 
MORAL INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG CHILDREN IN THE 
NURSERY AND INFANT SCHOOL. With Music. By SAMUEL 
WILDERSPIN and T. J. TERRINGTON. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
reduced to 2s. 6d. 

The only Complete Edition. By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER 


STOWE 

THE MAY FLOW ER; or, Sketches of Scenes 
and Characters among the Descendants of the Pilgrims. By Mrs. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. With the Preface by her Sister, 
CATHERINE E. BEECHER. 1s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

ContENTs:—Love versus Law—The Tea Rose—Trials of a House- 
keeper—Little Edward—Let every Man mind his own Business~ 
Cousin William—Uncle Tim—Aunt Mary—Frankness—The Sab- 
bath—So many Calls—The Canal Boat—Feeling—The Sempstress 
—Old Father Morris. 

Also, extracted from the above, Third Edition, price 6d. 


FOUR WAYS of OBSERVING the SABBATH. 
Sketches from the Note-book of an Elderly Gentleman. 
London: §. J. Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM. 
Published this day, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A FEW NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE, with occasional 


: Remarks on the Emendations of the Manuscript Corrector, in Mr. Collier's Copy of the Folio 1632. By the 
a Rey, ALEXANDER DYCE. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN SKELTON, (Poet 
Laureate to Henry VIII.;) with Notes and some Account of the Author and his Writings. By the Rey. 
ALEXANDER DYCE, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 14s, (original price £1 12s.; only a few copies remaining.) 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


MR. THACKERAY’S LECTURES. 





On Saturday next will be published, in One Volume, crown Syo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


THE 


ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH CENTURY: 


A Series of Rectures 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “ESMOND,” ‘VANITY FAIR,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 








READING FOR THE BLIND. 


Now ready, price 3s., strongly bound in cloth, published under the direction of the Committee of the Bristol 
Asylum for the Blind, 


THE LIFE OF JAMES WATT, 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF WORKS 


PRINTED IN EMBOSSED TYPES (IN THE COMMON ROMAN LETTERS) FOR THE USE 
OF THE BLIND. 


TO BE HAD AT THE ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND, BRISTOL; AND OF 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 448, with Engravings, cloth, lis, 


BRITANNIC RESEARCHES; 


NEW FACTS & RECTIFICATIONS OF ANCIENT BRITISH HISTORY. 
BY THE REV. BEALE POSTE, M.A. 


The new sources of information which it is professed to bring forward in this Publication, may be stated to be as 
follows :—1. Various passages in the Classics and Ancient Authors relating to Britain, before overlooked, misquoted, or 
wrongly translated or applied. 2. The work of Nennius on Ancient Britain, much elucidated and authenticated by the 
labours of Modern Commentators, as those of Messrs. Gunn and Stevenson; and we may add, in an especial manner, by 
the edition published at Dublin in 1847, from valuable Irish manuscripts, with the Notes of the Rev. Dr. Todd and the 

fon. Algernon Herbert. 3. Several important passages in the ancient historian Gildas, relating to Britain, now first 
duly interpreted and applied, principally by the elucidations afforded by the more copious text of the Irish edition of the 


nearly one hundred new types, in addition to those before known to Ruding, having come to light, many of them highly 


to be a valuable guide. It is in this case mdeed an assistance somewhat important in its way, as the coins for the most 
part admit of such a classification, assigning them to various ancient British states, as will stand the test of the most rigid 
scrutiny. 6. The Angora Inscription, part of which relates to Britain. The Latin of this was published by Chishull, the 
Oriental traveller, in 1728, but was without sufficient authenticity, till the Greek duplicate was given to the world in the 
Travels of W. J. Hamilton, Esq., M.P., 2 vols. Svo, 1842. 

ing the ancient British Chronicles in some important points, forming in fact a keystone of much of the superstructure 
of their narrative. To the above we may add, 7, various Inscriptions relating to Britain, and some other miscellaneous 
sources of information, 














J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


kindred work of Nennius. 4. Various Welsh. documents, which frequently afford a species of conviction to the mind, } 
impossible to be set aside, that they refer to real facts. 5. The rapid discovery, of late years, of ancient British Coins; | 





explanatory of the former ones. In short, we now possess quite a copious Ancient British Coinage, which, as has been | 
proved in the early history of every country, where monetary discoveries have come to the aid of the inquirer, cannot fail | TERSHIRE. By JABEZ ALLIES, Fsq., F.S.A. 





Conpuir Street, Hanover Savare. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COLONEL CHURCHILL'S NEW WORK. 

In 3 vols. 8vo, with a Map, as laid down by the British Officers of 
the Syrian Expedition, Original Portraits of Druse and Maronite 
Chiefs, and illustrative Landscape Drawings, by F. Harry, Esq. 

A TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE, FROM 1842 To 1852. 

Describing the Manners, Customs,and Religion of its Inhabitants, 

and containing Historical Records of the Mountain Tribes, from 

Personal Intercourse with their Chiefs and other authentic 

sources, 

By COLONEL CHURCHILL, 
Staff Officer of the British =xpedition to Syria. 
It. 
LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S NEW WORK. 


THREE YEARS WITH THE DUKE; 
Or, WELLINGTON IN PRIVATE LIFE. 
By AN EX AIDE DE CAMP. 


Itl. 
THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON’S NEW WORK. 


THE GOSSIP. In3 vols. 
Iv. 
CLAVERSTON: A TALE. 


By CHARLES MITCHELL CHARLES, Esa. 


v. 
HERBERT ANNESLIE: A Reminiscence. 


sy F. C. FOWLE, of the Bengal Service. 


vi. 
A LETTER TO THE 
Right Hon. SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. 
SECRETARY AT WAR, 


ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF MARRIED 
WOMEN IN THE ARMY. 


Br HUGH SCOTT, Esa., late Capt. 92nd Highlanders. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


By MRS. GREER, 
Author of “‘ Quakerism ; or, A Story of My Life.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 


By MRS. JAMESON. 


LIFE of RICHARD CG@UR de LION. 


sy G. P. R. JAMES. 


EMINENT CHARACTERS 


OF THE 
ENGLISH REVOLUTIONARY 
PERIOD. 


By EDWIN OWEN JONES. 


AHAB, THE APOSTATE. 
By PETER LEICESTER. 
NEARLY READY. 
CONFIDENCE. 

A NEW WORK OF FICTION. In 3 vols. 
CASTLE ST. LAURE: a Tale. 
In 2 vols. 

HANNO: a Tragedy. 
MOMENTS OF CONSOLATION. 


POEMS. 


ODE TO NAPOLEON: a Poem. 
THE WEIGHT OF A CROWN: 


A DRAMA. 


Published in September last, Second Edition, price 15s. 


N THE ANCIENT BRITISH, ROMAN, and 
SAXON ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE of WORCES- 





The work details the Antiquities, and elucidates the Ancient 
Names of Fields and Places, in every part of the County; traces 
the Ancient Roads, discusses the Folk-lore, and notices the Border 
Antiquities. This edition contains 500 pages, demy 8vo, with six 
illustrative Engravings, upwards of forty Woodcuts, and a copious 


It now forms quite a new page in British history, as confirm- { Index. The former edition contained 150 pages. Those who have, 


and likewise those who may be pleased to purchase the Work, can 
obtain at the Publishers, free of charge, a Supplement containing 
some additions and corrections, and also high commendations of 


| the Work, which have been extracted from various Reviews and 


Periodicals. 
Published by J. H. Parker, 377, Strand, London; and 
J. Grainger, 18, Foregate, Worcester. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 


[May 28 





13, Great MartzeorovuGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 





The DUKE OF BUCKINGHAW’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE III., 

from Original Family Documents. Second Edition, revised. 

2 vols. 8vo, Portraits, 30s. 
” “These volumes contain much valuable matter. The staple of 
the book is made up of family documents, but there are also to be 
found interspersed with the Grenville narrative, letters from 
nearly every man of note, dating from the death of the elder Pitt 
to the end of the century. ‘There are three periods upon which 
they shed a good déal of light—the formation of the coalition mi- 
nistry in 1783, the illness of the King in 1788, and the first war 
with Republican France.”—Tiaes. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 


MISSIONARY. By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER, Curate of 
South Hampstead, Author of “A Two Years’ Residence at 
Nineveh.” 2 vols. 21s. 
“We conscientiously recommend this book as well for its amus- 
ing character as for the spirit it displays of earnest, manly piety.” 
—STANDARD. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS and 


MODERN INSTANCES; or, What he Said, Did, or Invented. 
2 vols. 21s. 

“We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will 
be the most popular, as beyond doubt they are the best, of all the 
author’s admirable works.”—Sranparp. 

“Let Sam Slick goa mackerel fishing, or to Court in England— 
let him venture alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women 
that ever banded themselves together in electric chain to turn 
tables or to mystify man, our hero always manages to come off 
with flying colours—to beat every craftsman in the cunning of his 
own calling—to get at the heart of every maid’s and matron’s 
secret—to answer a fool according to his folly, and a gentleman 
with a gentility which has a feather more in its cap than the 
gentleman’s own. The book before us will be read and laughed 
over. Its quaint and racy dialect will please some readers—its 
abundance of yarns will amuse others. There is something in the 
two volumes to suit readers of every humour.”—AtTHEN 2UM. 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Do- 


mestic Annals of the Aristocracy. By J. B. BURKE, Esq., 
Author of “ The Peerage.” 2 vols. 21s. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family 
histories comprised in these volumes, will be found the following: 
—The ‘wonderful narrative of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, 
who claimed on‘such strong evidence to be a Princess of the House 
of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe—The story 
of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, 
and the sufferings and fate of her only child—The Leaders of 
Fashion, from Gramont to D’Orsay—The rise of the celebrated 
Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at Parma—The curious claim to 
the Earldom of Crawford—The Strange Vicissitudes of our Great 
Families, replete with the most romantic details—The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), 
and the remarkable tradition associated with them—The Legend 
of the Lambtons—The verification in our own time of the famous 
prediction as to the Earls of Mar—Lady Ogilvy’s Escape—The 
Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly told—&c. &c. 

“The very reading for seaside or fireside in our hours of idle- 
ness.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


“ THE YOUNG HEIRESS.” 3 vols. (Immediately. 


TRAITS. By JAMES BRUCE. 2 vols. 2ls. 

“Mr. Bruce has set before us as perfect portraits, in features, 
life, and limb, as words can convey, of about sixty of the most 
prominent characters in history, beginning with Sappho and Py- 
thagoras, and ending with Catherine of Russia and Madame de 
Staél. His volumes will please everywhere. They will amuse 
and instruct all, and conyey new information even to the ripest 
scholar.”—STaNDARD. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 


ROUND the WORLD; comprising a Winter Passage across 

the Andes to Chili, with a Visit to the Gold Regions of Cali- 

fornia and Australia, the South Sea Islands, Java, &e. By 

F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. i 

“ & book of travels of a superior kind, both as regards the varied 

information it contains, and the spirited style in which it is 
written.”—LirErary GazeErTre. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 


GOLD COAST OF AFRICA: including an Account of the 
Native Tribes, and their Intercourse with Europeans. By 
BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, Cape Coast Castie. 2 vols. 21s. 
“This work will be read with deep interest, and will give a 
fresh impulse to the exertions of philanthropy and religion.»— 
Joun Butt. 


ADA GRESHAM; an Autobio- 


graphy. By MARY ANNE LUPTON. 3 vols. 

“A novel of uncommon power and ability,—very beautifully 
written.”—Carirtic. 

“This story will inevitably produce a great sensation. The 
vigour with which some passages are written is equal to anything 
that Currer Bell or the author of ‘ Mary Barton’ have ever por 
trayed.”—MEssEncEs. 








NEW WORKS, 


i 
The Traveller's Library. 


OUR COAL FIELDS and OUR COAL 
PITS; the People in them and the Scenes around them. 16mo, 
price Half-a-Crown ; or in Two Parts, One Shilling each. 

On Tuesday next. 
Il. 


ANNALS, ANECDOTES, AND LE- 
GENDS: a Chronicle of Life Assurance. By JOHN FRANCIS, 
author of ‘‘ History of the Bank of England.” Post 8vo. 

(On Friday next. 
Ill. 


A TOUR on the CONTINENT by RAIL 
and ROAD in the SUMMER of 1852, through NORTHERN GER- 
MANY, AUSTRIA, TYROL, AUSTRIAN LOMBARDY, &e. By 
JOHN BARROW, Esq. 16mo, price Is. (In a few days. 


Iv. 


Lord JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. A New Edition, uniform with 

“Mr. Maca ’s Essays,’ &c.; complete in One Volume, with 

Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8yo, price One Guinea. 
(Nearly ready. 





5. 
CHURCH HISTORY in ENGLAND: 
a Sketch of the History of the Church of England from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Reformation. By the Rev. ARTHUR MARTI- 
NEAU,M.A. 12mo, price 6s. 
6. 


’ 

Dr. DE FELICE’S HISTORY of the 
PROTESTANTS of FRANCE from the COMMENCEMENT of 
the REFORMATION tothe PRESENT TIME. Translated with 
the Author’s sanction. 2 vols. post Svo, price 12s. 


Oe 
The Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE’S 


FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. A Short History of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 


8. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of GEORGE 
LAVAL CHESTERTON, formerly of the Ficld Train Department 
of the Royal Artillery ; subsequently a Captain in the Army of 
Columbia; and at present Governor of the Cold Bath Fields House 
of Correction. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 16s. 


9. 
The Third and Fourth Volumes of ME- 


MOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 
MOORE. Edited by the Right Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
M.P.; with Portraits and Vignettes. Vols. ILI. and IV., post 
8vo, price 21s. 

10. 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MOR- 
DAUNT, Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth; with Selections 
from his Correspondence. By the Author of ‘‘ Hochelaga.”’ 2 yols. 
post 8vo, price 18s. 

11. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 


REVOLUTION to the EXTINCTION of the last JACOBITE 
INSURRECTION. By JOIN HILL BURTON. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 26s. 

12. 


The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, A Visit 


to a Religious Sceptic. The Fourth Edition (1853). Post 8vo, 
price 9s, 6d. 


13. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S SACRED and 
LEGENDARY ART; or, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. 
Second Edition; with Woodcuts, and 16 Etchings by the Author. 
Square crown 8vo, price 28s. 

14. 
AN ART-STUDENT IN MUNICH. 


By ANNA MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8yo, price 14s. 
15. 
The SUBJECT-MATTER of Professor 


FARADAY’S LECTURES ON THE NON-METALLIC ELE- 
MENTS. Expanded, with Professor Faraday’s sanction, by J. 
SCOFFERN, M.B. Feap. 8yvo, price 5s. 6d. 


16. 
Sir HENRY DE LA BECHE’S GEO- 


LOGICAL OBSERVER. New Edition (1853); with numerous 
Woodcuts. 8vo, price 18s. 


17. 
BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 


SPEARF. A POCKET EDITION, in 6 vols. feap. 8vo, price 30s. ; 
also a LIBRARY EDITION, with 36 Wood Engravings, in One 
Volume, 8yo, price One Guinea. 








London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, & LoNGMANS, 


° 








LL , 


ALBEMARLE Street, May, 1853, 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 





I. 


MR. JOWNN PALLISER’S SOLITARY 
HUNTING ADVENTURES in the PRAIRIES, With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, [On Tuesday, 


II. 


SIR HUDSON LOWE’S LETTERS 
and JOURNALS, giving for the First Time the HISTORY 
of the CAPTIVITY of NAPOLEON at St. HELENA 
By Wit11am Forsytu, M.A. Portrait. 3vols.8vo,* 


[ Immediately, 
i. 

MR. FRANCIS GALTON’S NARRA. 
TIVE of his EXPEDITION in TROPICAL sovuTy 
_ With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. Post sro, 
28. 

Iv. 


. JOHN HOLLWAY’S Four 
WEEKS’ TOUR IN NORWAY, during the Autumn of 
1852. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


v. 
CAPT. ERSKINE’S VISITS TO THE 
ISLANDS of the WESTERN PACIFIC, including the 


Feejees, and others inhabited by the Polynesian Negro 
Races. Map and Plates. 8vo. 163, 


vi. 


THE CASTLEREAGH DESPATCHES, 
during the Congress of Vienna, Battle of Waterloo, &e. 
Edited by The Marquis of LonponpERRy. 4 vols, 8y0, 
56s. 

vit. 
REV. DR. HOOK’S DISCOURSES 


BEARING on the CONTROVERSIES of the DAY. 8¥0, 
9s. 


Vill. 


MR. GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


Continued from the Accession to the Death of Philip of 
Macedon. Vol. XI. 8vo. 16s. (The twelfth volume will 
complete the work.) 


Ix. 
MR. LAYARD’S NARRATIVE of his 
SECOND EXPEDITION to ASSYRIA, and Researches 


at NINEVEH and BABYLON. Twelfth Thousand. With 
300 Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


x. 


THE DIARY OF GEORGE GREY. 
VILLE, while First Lord of the Treasury ; together with 
his Correspondence during Thirty Years, including unpub- 
lished LETTERS of JUNIUS. Vols. 3 and 4 (completing 
the work). 8vo. 32s. 


XI. 

MR. MANSFIELD PARKYNS’S PER- 
SONAL NARRATIVE of his THREE YEARS’ RESI- 
DENCE in ABYSSINIA. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8yo. [Neat week. 

XxIt. 

LIEUT. HOOPER’S JOURNAL of his 

TEN MONTHS AMONG the TENTS of the TUSKI, 


during an Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin. Map. 
8yo. [Neat week. 


XIII, 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. A NewLibrary Edition, Vols. 1 to 4. Demy 8¥0. 
(Uniform with Vols. 5 and 6.) [Neat week. 


xIv. 


MR. CAMPBELL’S MODERN INDIA. 
A Sketch of the System of Civil Government; with some 
Account of the Natives, and Native Institutions. Second 
Edition, revised, Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


xv. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR 
TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT. Cheaper Issue. 
Maps. Post 8vo, [On June let. 
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REVIEWS. 


History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century. Vol. V.i—The Reformation in 
England. By J. WW. Merle d’Aubigné, D.D. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

AttpovcH the seven years which have 

elapsed since the publication of the fourth 

yolume of this history have somewhat tamed 
the author’s energies and diminished his 
powers of dramatic description (a falling off 
quite as visible in the original French as in 
the translation), they have not proportionately 
matured his judgment or cured his prejudices. 

The influence of Ranke’s ‘History of the 

Popes’ was not more evident in the tone and 

manner of the first volume, than is that of 

Mr. Anderson’s valuable but undigested work, 

‘The Annals of the Bible,’ upon the one now 

before us. 

The Reformation in England presents a 
remarkable difference from that of Germany, 
Switzerland, and France. No Luther, Zwin- 
gle, or Calvin stands forward, with burning 
eloquence, impetuous zeal, or rigid logic to 
lead the nation; the first reformers are a few 
humble peasants, charitable citizens, or learned 
scholars, labouring earnestly to translate the 
Bible and circulate it among the people. 
Henry VIII. made use of the instruments he 
found ready to his hand, and to his unwilling 
aid we are indebted for the establishment of 
the most Apostolic church in Christendom. 
From the earliest pericd of our history, re- 
sistance to Rome characterized the English 
nation. Its earliest churches were formed 
after the Eastern type, for the Britons would 
have refused to receive the type of that Rome 
whose yoke they detested. Before the end 
of the second century numerous churches ex- 
isted in regions on which the Roman eagles 
never stooped. About the close of the sixth 
century the pontifical successor of the Cesars 
made the first attempt to bring “the noble 
kingdom of England” into communion with 
the apostolic see. The contest which then 
ensued is described very graphically by our 
author; but for a while Rome triumphed 
through our weakness. Few and feeble were 
the protesting voices, until the Norman Wil- 
liam first withstood the encroachments of 
Hildebrand. The assumptions of Beckett, 
and the tyranny and submission of John 
fanned the slumbering flame; and at last 
Edward III., by the stringent act of premu- 
mre, erected our main bulwark against the 
a power. The missionary efforts of Wick- 
ifle and his followers sowed the seeds of 
teligions opposition, and the fact that this 
first reformer died quietly in his bed, shows 
either that he was played off against the 
Church, as Luther was afterwards by the 
German princes, or that his opinions had 
spread more widely than is gencrally supposed. 
A sharp reaction followed, but, like the ad- 
vancing tide, each succeeding wave rose 
higher than its predecessor. At length, under 
the happiest auspices, Henry VIII. ascended 
the throne, and the learned, hailing him as 
the Augustus of a better ave, began to culti- 
vate the Greek language, “that source of all 
heresy,” with greater zeal than before. Eras- 
Mus promoted the study of the Greek Testa- 
ment by his edition, accompanied by a new 
Latin version. By its pages the excellent 
but weak Bilney was first led to doubt the 
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efficacy of penance, and by him Latimer was 
won over. The new opinions spread rapidly 
among the younger members of Oxford and 
Cambridge. At both these places of learning 
in succession, William Tyndale, the first 
translator of the Bible, acquired that pro- 
found knowledge of the original languages of 
the sacred text which he put to such admira- 
ble use during his long exile in the Low 
Countries. For Tyndale our author shows a 
peculiar affection—he is, indeed, the hero of 
the volume. Tyndale’s life was one long 
struggle; after leaving Cambridge, whither 
he had fled from Oxford, he became tutor in 
the family of Sir John Walsh :— 


‘William was then in the prime of life (he was 
about thirty-six), well instructed in Scripture, and 
full of desire to show forth the light which God 
had given him. Opportunities were not wanting. 

* * * * * 


“In the dining-room of the old hall a varied 
group assembled round the hospitable table. There 
were Sir John and Lady Walsh, a few gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood, with several abbots, deans, 
monks, and doctors, in their respective costumes. 
Tyndale occupied the humblest place, and generally 
kept Erasmus’s New Testament within reach in 
order to prove what he advanced. Numerous 
domestics were moving about engaged in waiting 
on the guests; and at length the conversation, 
after wandering a little, took a more precise direc- 
tion. The priests grew impatient when they saw 
the terrible volume appear. 
serve to make heretics,’ they exclaimed. ‘On the 
contrary,’ replied Tyndale, ‘ the source of all here- 
sies is pride ; now the word of God strips man of 
everything, and leaves him as bare as Job.’ 
word of God! why even we don’t understand your 
word, how can the vulgar understand it?—‘ You 
do not understand it,’ rejoined Tyndale, ‘because 
you look into it only for foolish questions, as you 
would into our Lady’s Matins or Merlin’s Pro- 
phecies. Now the Scriptures are a clue which we 
must follow, without turning aside, until we arrive 
at Christ; for Christ is the end.’—‘ And I tell you,’ 
shouted out a priest, ‘that the Scriptures are a 
Deedalian labyrinth, rather than Ariadne’s clue— 
a conjuring book wherein every body finds what 
he wants.’—‘ Alas!’ replied Tyndale; ‘you read 
them without Jesus Christ: that’s why they are an 
obscure book to you. What do I say? a den of 
thorns where you only escape from the briers to 
be caught by the brambles.’ ‘No!’ exclaimed an- 
other clerk, heedless of contradicting his colleague, 
‘nothing is obscure to us; it is we who give the 
Scriptures, and we who explain them to you.’— 
‘You would lose both your time and your trouble,’ 
said Tyndale; ‘do youknow who taught the eagles 
to find their prey? Well, that same God teaches 
his hungry children to find their Father in his 
word. Far from having given us the Scriptures, 
it is you who have hidden them from us; it is you 
who burn those who teach them, and if you could, 
you would burn the Scriptures themselves.’ 

“Tyndale was not satisfied with merely laying 
down the great principles of faith : he always sought 
after what he cails ‘the sweet marrow within ;’ but 
to the divine unction he added no little humour, 
and unmercifully ridiculed the superstitions of his 
adversaries. ‘ You set candles before images,’ he 
said to them ; ‘and since you give them light, why 
don’t you give them food. Why don’t you make 
their bellies hollow, and put victuals and drink in- 
side. ‘To serve God by such mummeries is treating 
him like a spoilt child, whom you pacify with a toy 
or with a horse made of a stick.’ ” 

Tyndale found it prudent to leave his kind 
patron and repair to London, in the hope that 
the learned Tonstall, the friend of Erasmus, 
would aid him in his projected translation ; 
but the bishop was not a man to commit 
himself. Tyndale now withdrew to the 
Continent, and successively at Hamburg, 
Worms, and Antwerp published the several 
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portions and editions of his translations. 
Meanwhile his friends in England were not 
idle. Latimer seemed to carry all before 
him at Cambridge, while Fish’s ‘Supplica- 
tion of the Beggars’ roused the citizens of 
London against the clergy, and even seems 
to have insinuated into esev's mind the 
first germs of his great scheme of spoliation :— 


“One morning when Edmund Moddis, one of 
Henry’s valets-de-chambre, was in attendance on 
his master, the prince, who was much attached to 
him, spoke to him of the new books come from 
beyond the sea. ‘If your grace,’ said Moddis, 
‘would promise to pardon me and certain indi- 
viduals, I would present you a wonderful book 
which is dedicated to your majesty.’ ‘ Who is the 
author? ‘A lawyer of Gray’s Inn named Simon 
Fish, at present on the continent.’ ‘ What is he 
doing there?’ ‘About three years ago, Mr. Row, 
a fellow-student of Gray’s Inn, composed for a pri- 
vate theatre a drama against my lord the cardinal.’ 
The king smiled; when his minister was attacked, 
his own yoke seemed lighter. ‘As no one was 
willing to represent the character employed to give 
the cardinal his lesson,’ continued the valet, ‘ Mas. 
ter Fish boldly accepted it. The piece produced a 
great effect; and my lord being informed of this 
impertinence, sent the police one night to arrest 
Fish. The latter managed to escape, crossed the 
sea, joined one Tyndale, the author of some of the 
books so much talked of; and, carried away by his 
friend’s example, he composed the book of which I 
was speaking to your grace.’ ‘ What’s the name 
of it? ‘The Supplication of the Beggars.’—‘ Where 
did you see it ?—‘ At two of your tradespeople’s, 
George Elyot and George Robinson ; if your grace 
desires it, they shall bring it to you.’ The king 
appointed the day and the hour. 

‘The book was written for the king, and every- 
body read it but the king himself. At the 
appointed day, Moddis appeared with Elyot and 
Robinson, who were not entirely without fear, as 
they might be accused of proselytism even in the 
royal palace. The king received them in _ his 
private apartments. ‘What do you want? he 
said to them. ‘Sir,’ replied one of the merchants, 
“we are come about an extraordinary book that is 
addressed to you.’ ‘Can one of you read it to me” 
—'‘Yes, if it so please your grace,’ replied Elyot. 
“You may repeat the contents from memory,’ re- 
joined the king...... ‘but, no, read it all; that will 
be better. Iam ready.’ bs . be 

“When Elyot had finished reading, the king 
was silent, sunk in thought.” 


Wolsey felt the importance of the crisis, 
and spared no pains to check the threatenin 
movement, and in the two universities an 
at London the strictest measures were adopted. 
But with all his faults the cardinal was not a 
cruel man, and he spared where others (Sir 
Thomas More, for instance) were unrelenting. 
The great object of his life was the triple 
crown, and being twice unsuccessful, he re- 
solved to be revenged on Charles V., whom 
he imagined to be the cause of his failure, 
Catherine, too, had reproached him for his 
dissolute life, and she must also feel the 
weight of his vengeance. With this view, 
says Dr. M. d’Aubigné, he started the idea 
of the divorce :— 

‘When the queen had said, without naming 
him, that one of her judges was the cause of all her 
misfortunes, looks of indignation were turned upon 
him. He was unwilling to remain under the 
weight of this accusation. As soon as the king had 
finished speaking, he said: ‘Sir, I humbly beg 
your majesty to declare before this audience, 
whether I was the first or chief mover in this busi- 
ness.’ Wolsey had formerly boasted to Du Bellay, 
‘that the first project of the divorce was set on 
foot by himself, to create a perpetual separation 
between the houses of England and Spain;’ but 
now it suited him to affirm the contrary. The 
king, who needed his services, took care not to 
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contradict him. ‘My lord cardinal,’ he said, ‘I 
can well excuse you herein. Marry, so far from 
being a mover, ye have been rather against me in 
attempting thereof. It was the bishop of Tarbes, 
the French ambassador, who begot the first scruples 
in my conscience by his doubts on the legitimacy 
of the princess Mary.’ This was not correct. The 
bishop of Tarbes was not in England before the 
year 1527, and we have proofs that the king was 
meditating a divorce in 1526.” 

Now here we have the king’s positive 
assertion before the pontifical commission 
that Wolsey was not the suggester; and we 
think his public asseveration quite as trust- 
worthy (to say the least) as Du Bellay’s pri- 
vate despatch to his own court. Nay more, 
the same ambassador, writing on the 27th 
November, 1528, says explicitly that Henry 
told the lord mayor and citizens at Bridewell 
that his scruples concerning his marriage 
originated with the bishop of Tarbes; nor 
does Du Bellay question its truth, although 
not six weeks before he had written what we 
have quoted above. But let us look at Pace’s 
letter; it is without date, and Burnet puts it 
a year later, 1527, when it was first printed ; 
and there are strong grounds for believing 
this to be correct, since Wakefield wrote one 
to Henry, dated from Sion, 1527, some phrases 
of which are inexplicable on the earlier sup- 
position. 

While on this subject we must protest 
against a revival of Burnet’s scandal against 
Campeggio. The bishop accused the legate 
of bringing an illegitimate son with him to 
England, and of leading a disorderly life in 
London. Now as the former part of the 
charge has been proved to he false, even b 
Hall, who was no friend to the legate, it 
would but be a fair assumption that the latter 
part, which our author has too readily adopted, 
is false also. But Le Grand has satisfactorily 
disposed of the scandalous imputation, which 
is besides corroborated by no contemporary 
writer. 

Wolsey no doubt was very eager to carry 
the divorce, hoping to draw closer the bonds 
of alliance between England and France by 
choosing a French wife for his sovereign; 
but the fair Anne Boleyn crossed his path, 
and not only thwarted all his schemes but 
caused his ruin. The character of Anne is 
finely drawn. Those who remember the sketch 
of Margaret of Valois, ‘‘ the pearl of pearls,” 
in the third volume of this history, will be 
delighted with Dr. Merle’s portrait and vin- 
dication of our unhappy countrywoman. Our 
only regret is that the narrative stops short 
just where the interest begins to thicken. 
We hardly expected to meet with love-letiers 
in a religious history; but the author makes 
excellent use of Henry’s passionate effusions 
to prove the purity of Anne’s attachment. 
We notice a correction in the translation of 
Anne’s first letter to her father, which, al- 
though small, indicates the scrupulous care 
with which the English edition has been got 
up. Neither Sir Henry Ellis nor Miss 
Strickland seem to have detected the meaning 
of the latter portion of the letter. 


Some curious circumstances comeout during | 


the negotiations for the divorce, which are 
by no means creditable to either king or car- 
dinal. Every one knows the skilful use 


Bossuet made of Luther’s assent to the poly- 
gamy of the Landgrave of Hesse; but the 

reat antagonist of the Reformation would 
lees been somewhat staggered if he could 
have read Henry’s instructions to Bryan and 
Vannes, now first published in the ‘State 
Papers.’ He there bids the envoys inquire— 











‘‘ Whether, in case the queen should refuse to 
enter a convent, the pope would permit the king 
to have two wives, as we see in the Old Testament.” 

We have taken some trouble to compare 
the translation with the original, and can 
vouch for its correctness. In places it is 
perhaps too literal, which may arise from the 
peculiar views of the author who revised the 
translation; but he might safely have left it 
in the hands of a gentleman whose taste and 
accuracy are undoubted. We are gratified 
too to find that the numerous and almost 
unpardonable errors which disfigure the ori- 
ginal are here corrected. On one point, 
however, we observe an oversight for which 
we cannot account. On the authority of 
Foxe, Cromwell is said (p. 420) to have been 
present at the sack of Rome on the 7th of 
May, 1527, (the 7th of March, says the 
French text: Ranke gives the 6th of May), 
we may conclude, as a mere adventurer in 
Bourbon’s army; and yet we read in p. 512 
that ‘“‘on Easter Eve, 1527, (that is, in the 
month of April,) Coverdale and Cromwell 
met at the house of Sir Thomas More,” &e. 
The authority for this statement is a letter, 
dated Ist May, from Coverdale to Cromwell, 
and assigned by the editor of the ‘ Cromwell 
Correspondence’ to this year 1527. Now if 
this date be correct, it is quite impossible 
that, seven days after, Cromwell could be at 
the siege of Rome. The second letter in the 
collection (which, by the way, we have sought 
in vain in the British Museum), bears on its 
face the date of August, 1527; and if it be 
compared with that of May 1, there can be 
no doubt that the undated letter was the one 
first written. Foxe says he derived his in- 
formation from Cranmer, to whom it was 
told by Cromwell himself. We cannot help 
thinking there must be some mistake on the 
part of the old martyrologist, and now that 
the apparent contradiction has been pointed 
out, we believe for the first time, the origin 
of the discrepancy will be discovered. We 
have not space to canvass a theory started by 
the author, that with his Tudor blood, Henry 
inherited the old Welsh opposition to the 
church of Rone. The idea is novel, but we 
doubt if it will bear examination. 








Peace, War, and Adventure; an Autobiogra- 

phical Memoir of George Laval Chesterton. 

Longman and Co. 
(Second Notice.) 

Tue adventures detailed in our previous 
notice of Mr. Chesterton’s autobiography are 
far surpassed in romance and intrepidity by 
those which distinguished his subsequent 
career. The genius of good fortune still con- 
tinued to preserve his life; butwe find him now 
more fitfully involved in perils by sea and land, 
and his health to be materially affected by 
fastings, imprisonment, fatigue, and terror. 
Remaining some months after the battle of 
Waterloo with the army of occupation in 
France and Belgium, an order from the Board 





in the British Legion. All was now couley» 
de rose. In a few days we find Mr. Ches. 
terton waiting at Lymington, under some. 
what impassioned influences, for the Francis 
and Eliza, bound for the Spanish Main:— 

‘During this interval I acquired an unlooked. 
for notoriety. The motto of our corps was ‘mori 
o vencer’ (‘to conquer or die’); and inspired } 
that sentiment, I one day seized a pencil, and 
without premeditation composed some half-dozen 
stanzas, addressed to the British Legion. My 
poetry went from hand to hand until it reached 
Colonel English and his friends, who were pleased 
to express a high approval of it, and the same day 
at dinner it was unanimously honoured with the 
title of the ‘Legion Anthem,’ and was forwarded 
to London, and promptly inserted in the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle.’ si 

‘The words suited the air of ‘ Ye gentlemen of 
England,’ which the band daily played to them, 
while the company joined in chorus. It was sub- 
sequently adopted by the men, and was sung by 
them incessantly, and under every variety of cir- 
cumstance. 1 might almost be excused if I should 
give it in extenso; however, as I do not look upon 
it now with the favour which it then conciliated, I 
shall content myself with transcribing one single 
stanza, which ran as follows :— 

* Behold with pride yon hallow’d Isle 
Where freedom’s root has thriven, 
Your march is sanction’d by her smile, 
And cheer’d by that of Heaven. 
To plant the tree 
Of Liberty 
Is ever hail’d on high: 
Then falter none, 
But sally on 
To conquer or to die.” 

Arrived at the Island of Margarita, the ex- 
pedition suffered greatly at starting from the 
insubordination of the troops :— 

‘Orders were issued one afternoon to get the 
regiment under arms at all hazards, and we knew 
that some important move was contemplated. It 
was, however, quite useless for us to exhort or to 
command, for a sullen obstinacy pervaded the 
entire body, and not a man would stir. I was en- 
gaged in earnest remonstrance with my company 
(the Light Company), and was employing every 
art to induce the men to relent, when one of our 
field officers (Major Robertson) came up, and 
sternly demanded why my company was not under 
arms. I explained that it was vain for me to com- 
mand, for that all refused to obey. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, he drew his sword, ard going 
up to the first man, asked if he intended to fall in. 
The fellow answered ‘No;’ when instantaneously 
the sabre was upraised, and a blow inflicted that 
nearly cleft his skull. 

“Again, without a moment's pause, the same 
question was put to the next, who instantly jumped 
up and professed obedience. His example was now 
universally followed, and the Light Company was 
marched down to the ‘Salinas’ (a series of sandy 
marshes frequently overflowed by the sea), where, 
by some such coercive means, the whole regiment 
had now been assembled. A square was formed, 
and by the secret, and scarcely definable influence 
of disciplinary coherence, there stood this band of 
disaffected men, firm in phalanx, and silent as the 
grave. A drum-head court martial was speedily 
organised (of which I was a member), the principal 
delinquents were forthwith arraigned before it, 
and formal evidence having been adduced, each 





of Ordnance for a reduction of the field-train 
department obliged him to return to Eng- 
land. Cast penniless upon his resources, Mr. 


Chesterton was pondering one day in the | 


Strand over the promise of a post in some 
bubble Philanthropic Annuity Company, when 
he chanced to meet a military friend brim full 


of glee and greatness, whose acquaintance he | 


had made in Spain. ‘“ Now, my boy,” said 
his late comrade, “ for South America, flags, 
banners, glory, and riches.” The man of ad- 
venture pricked up his ears at sound of the 
trump, and in a few hours enlisted as captain 





culprit was sentenced to receive three hundred 
| lashes. 

‘“The Colonel ordered the customary prepara- 
tions to be made: the triangles were consequently 
' erected, and the first man commanded to strip. 
He was about to obey, when the Colonel appeared 
suddenly to relent, and, addressing the regiment, 
commented in feeling terms upon their disappoint 
ments, but at the same time stigmatised their 
insubordination. Ile dwelt eloquently upon the 
danger which open mutiny threatened to them- 
selves, and to their officers, equally sharers with 
themselves in privation. He concluded, however, 
| by proclaiming pardon to the condemned, but de- 
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dared his determination thenceforth to discard 
merciful considerations, and to inflict the full ex- 
tent of every future sentence. The regiment was 
dismissed, and the men returned to their quarters, 
only to repeat, with tenfold aggravation, the scenes 
which had preceded the late useless ceremony. 
We passed a night of feverish anxiety. Oaths, 
shouts, and execrations, became general : musket 
shots were fired ; and, such was the wild excitement 
of the soldiers, that not an officer could issue from 
his quarters for fear of assassination. Every one 
asked another what this tumult could possibly por- 
tend? Some counselled acquiescence in the de- 
mands of the men, which seemed to indicate war 
upon the natives, and the capture of the island, 
The morrow brought with it a lull in the pervading 
spirit, the result of exhaustion, and the Colonel 
promptly availed himself of the momentary calm 
again to embody the men, and at an early hour, 
but not without immense difficulty, the regiment 
was again under arms, and formed into square on 
the Salina.” 

We have not space to follow the autobio- 
grapher in his actions with the Spaniards at 
Barcelona and Cumana. His account of the 
bivouacs and stormings are of sad and stirring 
interest, and not less picturesque is his nar- 
rative of the marches in this uncleared 
primeval land:— 

“The march of the ensuing day was one of 
memorable trial. Every valley teemed with tur- 
bulent streams, and foaming cascades. All the 
former had to be traversed ; and most were deep 
and of treacherous footing, owing to large round 
stones, or rocky indentations. The floundering, 
immersions, and danger to life were incessant ; and 
these fearful watercourses were found to amount, 
in one day’s march, to twenty-five. For thirteen 
days from our outset did we toil through this 
mountain range, sustained meanwhile by the allow- 
ance of one pound of lean beef to each individual, 
without any kind of addition. In these wilds, and 
elsewhere of a like uncultivated nature, we could 
never discover aught eatable but limes, pepper, and 
guavas ; products, by themselves, more mischievous 
than useful. 

“We surveyed aspiring rocky peaks covered 
with snow; watched eagles in their flight, or 
perching upon spiral fragments ; and occasionally 
passed through miserable villages imbedded in 
deep and pestilent valleys, dank and sunless, whose 
occupants bore an impress of characteristic wretch- 
edness. Once we lighted upon a half-finished 
church of imposing dimensions; but why built 
there, or out of what funds, we could not divine. 
The roof, which was covered in, afforded a fine 
echo, and enticed a few who were unsubdued by 
fatigue, to sing a succession of glees and catches; 
about the only pleasing pastime which these soli- 
tary regions had afforded us. When with mighty 
efforts we had gained the mountain tops, we occa- 
sionally traversed verdant plains, enriched by clear 
and bountiful springs of water, some wearing the 
polished appearance of a race-course. There we 
would walk erect and enjoy the contrast, only in a 
few minutes to arrive at the verge of precipices so 
tugged and seemingly impracticable, that nothing 
but projecting roots of trees enabled us to mairtain 
an equilibrium, and to descend in safety. For 
thousands of feet were we slipping, and grasping, 
and carefully feeling our way, frequently halting to 
repose for the night in a site so singular, that to sit 
up and peer over that strange bivouac, with its 
contiguous grandeur, its smouldering fires, and 
countless tumuli of human bodies, would constitute 
arare scene for the pencil of the painter. 

“At length we approached the confines of the 
plains, and noticed with ecstasy the decreasing 
bulk and altitude of the mountains. When we 
stood upon the last elevation, and looked forth 
upon those boundless savannahs, they wore the 
aspect of a second garden of Eden, and appeared 
to teem with the treasures of fertility. Having 
really quitted the mountain track, and pushing on- 





by the recent rains. Of greater depth and velocity 
than any stream we had yet encountered, it caused 
great terror to those who could not swim; and 
the danger was enhanced by the contracted nature 
of the fordable part, and by the high and tangled 
banks on each hand of the landing-place. Five 
successive times did I dash across this turbulent 
river, in order to encourage and direct men in 
whom I felt an interest. Other officers and sol- 
diers who were able swimmers did the like, and no 
pains were neglected to insure a safe passage. 
Still, notwithstanding all our caution, we lost five 
men, who, missing their footing, were hurried into 
eternity down that foaming stream. The big 
drum, too, proving too weighty for its bearer, fol- 
lowed the same wild course; but at length, by the 
aid of lassos, the troops had passed over, with the 
solitary exception of one obstinate and timid wretch, 
who, despite of commands and menaces, had sat 
himself down, and refused to stir. Some five or 
six good swimmers were sent over with a lasso, 
and making it fast to his arms, he was dragged by 
force through the stream. It was deemed essential 
to make an example of this stubborn coward. The 
British Legion was consequently formed into 
square ; and in less than a quarter of an hour, the 
culprit received a hundred lashes, which a drum- 
head court-martial had there awarded him.” 


We must make room here for one touch of 
nature, which tells of a heart worthy to be 
had in remembrance :— 

“We were now within a short day’s march of 
Maturin, a town on the Guarapiche River, which 
gloried in the designation of the ‘ Head-Quarters 
of the Department of the East ;’ and when I arose 
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for so he was called, came to my bed’s-side with a 
basis of chicken broth (I had not eaten for many 
days), and in the kindest accents bade me partake 
of it. As I feebly rose and thanked him, he re- 
buked my gratitude in these terms, of course in 
his native tongue:—‘ Say not a word, my friend. 
I was a fugitive, and was sheltered under the flag 
of your nation in Trinidad. There I enjoyed 
security and protection; and surely I ought to do 
for you what your nation did for me!’ Here, in 
this humble old man, was a beautiful illustration of 
Nature’s nobility. Poor old fellow; he has long 
since been gathered to his fathers; but in his 
account hereafter he would have it to say, ‘He was 
sick, and I visited him !’ ” 

Worn out with dysentery, ague, and yellow 
fever, Mr. Chesterton obtained leave of ab- 
sence from these increasing perils :— 

‘* Having taken leave of General Marifio, I was 
thenceforth in communication with the colonel, 
and making prompt arrangements, the following 
afternoon, viz. the 25th September, 1819, saw me 
on my way from this head-quarter of tigers, rats, 
and semi-savage life, towards a distant point—to 
me a land of imaginary promise. The news of my 
intended departure found wings, and the whole 
Legion became cognisant of it. Many of the men 





came to implore my exposition in England, of the 
deception practised upon them, and appeared to 
derive comfort in the assurance that I would unfold 
the history of their wrongs. 

**On the afternoon of my departure our route 


| lay by their quarters, and my heart was touched 


in the morning, I experienced febrile symptoms, | 


which made me conscious that I was stricken by 
fever—the natural result of excessive exertion, and 
insufficient nourishment. Step by step I travelled 
onwards, only to be more and more reminded of 
my inability to endure protracted toil, and I reeled 
rather than walked along this desert route, sus- 
tained simply by the hope of reaching the pre- 
scribed resting-place. We halted on a woodland 
spot to rest and to refresh the troops, and there I 
experienced so much prostration, that I could only 
dose and sigh for prompt relief. When the bugle 
sounded the march, I arose to something like con- 
sciousness, and moved mechanically, without the 
remotest conception that I had left my sword hang- 
ing upon a tree contiguous to our resting-place. 
I did not discover my loss till the following morn- 


ing, when my servant sought for it in vain, and | 


then the full consciousness of the fact flashed into | 


my remembrance. It was restored to me by a 
soldier who had found the sword thus depending, 
and unowned. 

‘¢ All I remember of my entrance to Maturin is, 
that I entered a hut occupied by a kind old man, 
who conducted me to a hammock, and exhibited a 
very unusual interest in my comfort. I was too 
ill to inquire further than my own helplessness 
required; and, to the honour of humanity be it 
spoken, I received a careful attendance, which 
attested the universality of civilized devotion to 
the unfortunate. This good man, a humble sep- 
tuagenarian shoemaker, had experienced the ex- 
tremity of civil conflict; and in his flight and 
exile had sought a refuge in Trinidad, where he 
had found a secure asylum. There he had for 
some years quietly exercised his craft, and had 


realised all the countenance which his unobtrusive | 


calling had required. He returned to his birth- 
place, surcharged with sentiments of benevolence 
natural to him, and fortified by his own especial 
experience. The good old fellow perceived my 
extremity, and exercised in my behalf all the kind- 
liness of the Samaritan. Without the remotest 
prospect of reward, he watched me with ceaseless 
solicitude, and left no opportunity unessayed to 
minister to my comfoft. Here, then, had Provi- 
dence guided ime to the very home suited to my 


eae . . . a5 
forlorn condition; and in it I lay unmindful of 


external circumstances, and almost too helpless to 


wards to the hamlet of Aragua, our course was | move in my narrow crib. 


impeded by the Guarapiche river, filled to overflow “One day the dear old ‘ zapatero’ (shoemaker), 











by the spontaneous muster and hearty farewell of 
those unhappy men. As I passed the wretched 
group, I could with difficulty repress my tears at 
their earnest ejaculations for my welfare. Poor 
fellows, how few of them outlived that terrible 
service!” 

Reaching Angostura, the autobiographer 
meets with the renowned Bolivar, of whose 
history he gives a graphic description, and 
details many incidents of historical interest; 
but these we must reluctantly pass. After 
many dangers, and an imprisonment of twelve 
days, Mr. Chesterton escaped to the West 
Indies. One day, while pacing the streets 
of St. Thomas, an incident occurred to facili- 
tate his return home, which must have re- 
minded him of the rencontre in the Strand 
that, seventeen months before, had brought 
him out:— 

**T seemed to be made fully sensible of my for- 
lorn condition, and sauntered, brooding over pro- 
spective trials. In this dejected frame of mind I 
was suddenly accosted by name, and found myself 
addressed by a Spanish gentleman, Don Manuel 
Uhagon, whom I had sometimes met at the house 
of Don Esteben Escobar, in La Guayra. This 
young man had resided during three years in 
England, was much attached to the English, and 
had made himself especially acquainted with the 
feats of British naval heroes. He was a native of 
Bilboa, where his father and brothers were mer- 
chants of good repute; Don Manuel had sailed 
from Biscay in one of his father’s vessels, with 
a view to visit Caraccas, and was then on his 
return to Europe by whatever conveyance he 
might find. 

“In the most friendly accents he inquired where 
I was going? My reply was, to England, if I 
could get there; but by what means I was at a 
loss to divine. ‘You shall go with me by the 
packet,’ said he (she was then at anchor in the 
harbour), but I told him the thing was impossible, 
for I had not wherewithal to defray the passage. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
never mind that, I will pay for you with pleasure!’ 
| Struck with amazement at so generous an offer, 
| and from such a quarter (for that young man knew 
| full well that I had borne arms against his own 
nation), I was quite at a loss to express my grateful 
sentiments. 1 did, however, stammer out my 


thanks, and Senor Uhagon left me, with an appoint- 
ment to meet again, while he went off, if possible, 
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ligence that not a berth was procurable, and forth- 
with set himself to seck out the first vessel bound | 
to Europe. He found a Norwegian brig, the | 
Boroen, about to sail for Bordeaux, bargained for a 
passage, and paid the requisite sum for himself and 
forme. Here was an escape, as singular as provi- 
dential, from impending misery; and again had the 
guiding hand of Heaven interposed to snatch me 
from unhappiness.” 

In the summer of 1820, with the assistance 
of one or two Samaritan friends, and not a 
little economy, our autobiographer reached, 
with his last shilling, the Chest Arms at 
Chatham, where, with a brother’s aid, he soon 
found his way to London. Again penniless, 
but not friendless, Mr. Chesterton had to 
begin the world anew. His frame was much 
exhausted; but the spirit of cheerfulness and 
alacrity which had carried him through so 
many severe trials was not likely to fail him 
in this. His old friend, Viscountess Perceval, 
though advanced in years and sorely afflicted 
with neuralgia, was more than ever inclined 
to counsel and assist; and it was suggested 
that he should “brush up his classics” and 
seek to enter the church. ‘1 resolved, how- 
ever,” says our autobiographer, “to put my 
pride in my pocket;” and, to replenish his 
resources, he set to work upon whatever, at ! 
the moment, seemed most likely to be pro- 
ductive of quick and honourable returns. 
He taught in various ways, wrote for the 
newspapers, translated Spanish documents, 
prepared a constitution for Mexico, managed | 
the transactions of a provident institution, | 


to secure our berths. He returned with the intel- | 
| 
} 








and all this time was studying Latin and 
Greek under a competent preceptor, with a | 
view to ordination. Keeping this object in | 
view, Mr. Chesterton entered himself at St. | 
John’s College, Cambridge, and was preparing | 
to emigrate in holy orders to Canada, when | 
his attention was suddenly diverted in an | 
opposite direction :— 

“*T was pursuing my studies; and one morning 
in particular was poring over Greek, when in 
walked the late Rev. John Ousby, at that time 
chaplain to the Middlesex House of Correction 
(with whom I had long been reading), and in 
jocular strain he said, ‘1 am come to drag you to 
prison.’ He proceeded hastily to inform me, that 
having been casually present the day before in the 
court at Clerkenwell, he had there learned the 
determination of the magistrates to insist upon the 
resignation of Mr. Vickery, the governor of the 
prison at Cold Bath Fields. So many had been 
the complaints of his management, that at length 
his removal, voluntary or compulsory, appeared 
indispensable. Mr. Ousby detailed to me the sen- 
timents expressed by Mr. Serjeant Pell (then an 
influential magistrate), who insisted that a great 
mistake had long been made in assigning such an 
important post to a mere police officer. He urged, 
on the contrary, that the governor of such a prison 
should be a gentleman, and that it was desirable 
he should be a military or naval officer, who com- 
bined education with habits of business.” 

The thought of a prison, even though to 
be Governor, was not quite so elating as 
“flags, banners, glory, and riches” on the 
Spanish Main; but the force of prudence and 
the advice of three influential gentlemen in- 
duced Mr. Chesterton to offer himself for the 
appointment. Besides this, his roving spirit 
had become a little subdued. ‘ Like many 
others,” says the autobiographer, ‘ devoid of 
competent means—I married.” His energy 
was now tamed to fine issues. Framed with a 


new stability of purpose, he began canvassing | 


forthwith, and had the gratification of being 
selected by the county magistrates out of a 
whole troop of aspiring antagonists, consist- 


ing of military men, naval men, men of law, 
high constables, and high police officers. 

Of Mr. Chesterton’s chivalrous and able 
fulfilment of the office of Governor of the 
Cold Bath Fields House of Correction during 
the last three-and-twenty years, and the zeal 
which he has so successfully brought to bear 
upon the improvement and reformation of 
prison discipline, the public are too well aware 
to need to be reminded here. The latter 
portion of the autobiography exposes in bold 
terms the villany and corruption that dis- 
graced this establishment formerly; and a 
number of curious histories are given of re- 
markable prisoners and incidents during late 
years. Thenarrative of Mr. Chesterton’s ad- 
ventures presents a bright example of the 
triumph that sooner or later waits on those 
who follow heartily a good purpose with 
alacrity and honour; and we rise from its 
perusal with the conviction that he will leave 
in it a valuable legacy for the guidance of 
many yet unborn. 





A Selection from the Correspondence of the 
late Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LZ.D. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. William 
Hanna, LL.D. Constable and Co. 

THe present volume is supplementary to the 

four which contain Dr. Hanna’s ‘ Memoirs 

of the Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers.’ 

The letters now printed do not add much to 

what is already generally known of the public 

career of Chalmers, or of the events in which 
he took a leading part, but they reveal many 
striking and pleasing traits of his private 
character, his warm affection, his busy energy, 
his devoted piety, and what gave a charm to 
so much intellectual and moral excellence 

—his unaffected humility. Many of the let- 

ters here selected from miscellaneous corre- 

spondence can have interest only for limited 
circles of readers, but we find some which 


which contain matter suitable for quotation 
in other than religious periodicals. Soon 
after Dr. Chalmers removed from Glasgow 
to be Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
St. Andrews, he expected a visit from Mr. 
| Wilberforce, to whom he thus writes :— 


‘St. Andrews, 15th July, 1828. 

‘« My dear Sir,—Mrs. Chalmers and I have been 
made quite happy by your last. It will give us 
great pleasure to see your son. We can accom- 
modate him as well as the ladies, who, I think, 
will enjoy Scotland; and I fondly trust that you 
will be much the better of the journey. The house 
we at present occupy is very commodious, and has 
some pretensions to the name of classical—it not 
only having in it the study of George Buchanan, 
but having lodged Dr. Samuel Johnson when he 
visited St. Andrews. 

‘‘Our autumns are generally drier than our 
summers, but there is no such great or regular 
| difference as would lead me to fix on any particular 
| month in the way of preference. On the whole, I 
| would not think it advisable to travel in Scotland 
after the end of September. 

‘‘We have the greater and the smaller High- 
land tour—the former taking you as far north as 
| Inverness, and farther if you choose; the latter a 
| smaller sweep by Perth, Dunkeld, Blair, Killin, 
| Argyleshire. The former would also comprehend 
Argyleshire. You commence either from St. 
Andrews, and terminate what is purely Highland 
in the journey at Glasgow, whence you could make 
smaller excursions to Stirliug and the Trosachs. 








| 


| society, you could make the larger sweep from St. 
Andrews to Glasgow by moderate journeys in a 
fortnight, and the smaller sweep in nine or ten 





relate to topics of generai importance, or | 


“* Abstracting from all detentions on the score of | 


days. I make allowance for the remarkable sceneg 
on the journey. 

“In fixing your itinerancy my only difficult 
relates to the larger tour, because there are thre 
great northern roads, and I know not which of 
these should be surrendered. I am anxious to 
secure the middle road, as being the more character. 
istic across the Grampians. But I would be unwil- 
ling to sacrifice the eastern, which takes you b 
Aberdeen, and carries you to some remarkable 
objects on the coast. I would very much defer to 
Mr. Charles Grant’s opinion, who, by the way, ig 
extensively acquainted in Inverness-shire, ¥ 
letters of introduction will be a few to the aristo. 
cracy, but chiefly to the more meritorious cler 
along the line of your journey, who will be delighted 
to show you every attention, and whom you will 
find to be at once intelligent and congenial.” 


When Dr. Chalmers became celebrated he 
was exposed to one of the annoyances of 
eminence in being pestered for his signature 
to albums, on which subject there are two 
characteristic notes addressed to his sister, 
through whom the request had been made:— 

“St. Andrews, 4th March, 1828, 
“* My dear Jane,—I do think it pertinacious in 
Mr. to keep up this constant annoyance 
with his album. When it does come I shall simply 
transmit it with my inscribed compliments; andhe 
may be thankful that I do not inscribe further my 
reprobation of the system of albums, and the dread 
in whichI stand ofthe applications of album-holders, 
It is still competent for him to batter (paste) my 
line to you about him in the book if he so chooses 

—I am, my dear Jane, yours very truly. 

‘THOMAS CHALMERS, 

“St. Andrews, 13th March, 1828, 

‘My dearest Jane,—The album came to me, by 
Glasgow, some days ago. I was comforted to find 
that some of the contributors had written texts, 
which I have done too. It was not your joking, 
but their pertinacity, which annoyed me. Iam 
always pleased with the ingredient of humour in 
your letters. I shall have an opportunity for send- 
ing back their album to Glasgow. The best con- 
tributions in it are those of Olinthus Gregory and 
Hannah More. Itis a species of English indelicacy 
which I could never tolerate; and the ladies of that 
land are particular nuisances in that way.” 


For Bishop Butler, the author of the ‘ Ana- 
logy,’ Dr. Chalmers had a great veneration, 
which he lost no opportunity of showing 
in his professorial lectures when that work 
was the text-book. On the publication of 
the ‘Life of Butler,’ by the Rev. Thomas 
Bartlett, he addressed to the author the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

‘¢ Edinburgh, 25th January, 1839. 

‘*My dear Sir.—Your ‘Life of Butler’ came to 
me about a week ago; and I suspended all other 
reading till I should achieve the perusal of it 
My engagements leave me very little time for this 
indulgence; but I have now finished the Narrative, 
and cannot forbear writing you now, though I have 
not yet entered on the Abridgment which you make 
of the ‘ Analogy.’ I mean, however, to look over 
this also; and should anything occur to me, in 
respect of its execution, I will send you a second 
letter. 

But recurring to the Memoir, I have perused 
it with great eagerness, and a very intense feeling 
of satisfaction and interest. My veneration for 
Butler gives a magnitude even to the minutest 
traits which are recorded of him, insomuch that I 
feel as if I had made a real acquisition by knowing 
of his fast riding on a black horse, and his habit of 
stopping and turning to his companion with whom 
he was engaged in talk. 

‘Allow me to say that I look on what is pecu- 
liarly you own part as done with great taste and 
| great talent; and it is not with the spirit of flat- 
tery, but of justice, that I tell you, labouring as 
you did under the disadvantage of scanty mate- 
rials, that the work is greatly indebted to your own 
reflections, that you have imparted to it a strong 
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literary interest, and have managed to infuse into 
it as great a biographical charm as the fewness of 
the known incidents would allow. 

“Page 222.—I shall here transcribe an extract 
from my class-book on Butler’s ‘ Analogy.’ Dr. 
Ryland, in his edition of ‘ Andrew Fuller’s Works,’ 
says in a note,—‘I heard Mr. Venn of Yelling give 
an account, however, to Mr. Beveridge, who re- 
lated his conversation with one of his chaplains, to 
whom the bishop remarked, “‘ that it was an awful 
thing to appear before the Moral Governor of the 
world ;” when the chaplain, whose views were more 
clearly evangelical, referred him to the obedience 
of Christ by which many are made righteous; and 
the dying bishop exclaimed, ‘‘O, this is comfort- 
able,” and so expired.’ What I now give brings 
Butler’s expression still nearer to that at page 226. 

“Even if you had done no more than collect the 
scattered remains of such references as were made 
to Butler by various authors during his life and 
after his death, that of itself would have justified 
the volume; for though these references are taken 
from printed books or pamphlets, they, even at 
this time of day, are as little known as if they had 
been extracted by you from manuscripts and 
letters.” 

One of the best letters in the volume is to 
Professor Sedgwick, of Cambridge, in the 
course of which there is given the following 
succinct and synoptical statement of the con- 
troversy which ended in the disruption of the 
Church of Scotland. The growing importance 
of ecclesiastical questions in England give 
additional interest to a brief and clear expo- 
sition of the principles which were involved 
in the Scottish church question:— 





“T must not attempt in this letter to enter into 
detail on that very voluminous controversy to 
which you have adverted, but which, at the same 

‘time, if your engagements would allow of it, is 
altogether worthy of your studious and sustained 
attention, involving as it does great principles, and 
leading as it will do to the most momentous results. 
Ishall undertake no more at present than fill up 
this sheet by as succinct and synoptical a statement 
as I can possibly give within such narrow limits of 
our Scottish Church question. For the sake of | 
brevity let me endeavour to present you with the | 
leading points in numerical order :— 

“1, The line of demarcation between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical was a great topic of conten- | 
tion between the Church and the State in Scotland | 
during nearly the whole of the seventeenth century, | 
which at length, after the persecutions and the | 
martyrdoms of twenty-eight years of the reigns of 
Charles If, and James II., was terminated by the 
Revolution Settlement. | 

| 
| 





“2. By this Settlement, the relation in which the 
Church and the State stood to each other was dis- 
tinctly and definitely laid down. It forms, in fact, 
the great charter of our constitutional law and | 
liberties, and was solemnly renewed and ratified by | 
the articles of union between the two kingdoms. 

“3. By this charter it is provided that the 
government of the Church is distinct from that of 
the civil magistrate, and the final jurisdiction in 
things spiritual was vested in our ecclesiastical 
Courts. But ours being an Established Church, 
questions occasionally arose which involve tempo- 
ralities along with matters of purely ecclesiastical 
government; and so it was further provided that, 
where on those questions the decisions of the civil 
and the ecclesiastical Courts conflicted with each 
other, the civil decisions should infer only civil 
effects, and the ecclesiastical only ecclesiastical 
effects; and till within these few years nothing 
was of more familiar occurrence than the decisions 
of the Church courts taking effect as to all matters 
of discipline, and ordination, and Church govern- 
ment, and the contrary decisions of the law courts 
taking effect by the forfeiture of the temporalities, 
and of consequence the separation of the emolu- 
ments from the duties of the pastoral office. This 
precluded the respective powers from ever coming 
into collision, while they operated powerfully and 








“4. In 1712, or twenty-two years after the | thus respecting the fourth volume of his 
Revolution Settlement, and five years after the history :— 
Union, the Act of Queen Anne, for the restoration “7 the Rev. Dr. Merle d’Aubiané 
of patronage, was passed. But for more than a pense ‘ 881 
century after this, the great constitutional prin- « My dear Sir PF nonaap eeuhad ae 
al « —s « . aT rt 5S 


ciple of the separate jurisdictions of the two sets of f fourtt : 
courts—the civil and the ecclesiastical—and the | Your fourth volume, and cannot sufficiently ex. 
press my interest and admiration. In point of 


confinement of each within their own proper sphere, : > pea 
was observed inviolable. Contrary decisions were | ae ae . eat = beg — half of it will 
sometimes given on the same question as before, | . he more attractive to the general public. 
hak sal ec wiles. whens Us ekaiaaial The Swiss Reformation was very much unknown 
s ster, astical |e ye ay pment aes : 
court admitted to any given cure, was charged | its details to the people of this country, and I 
with all its duties, though if, unfortunately, as it | pve M oe ee = ts her Big any book 
occasionally happened, the civil court gave a deci- | wr %3 hilo the phe s ‘t ear ex. F 
sion adverse to his civil rights as minister, he be- fi ae bianca : ne re gee bnih Sek volume is full 
hoved to relinquish the temporalities of the office. | ° interest on the subject of the Church’s spiritual 
«5, And not till within these three or four years | independence, and the danger of mixing up the 
has the discovery been made that the Act of Queen | pe = a I BI I shouid hold that the 
Anne did envelop a contradiction to the princi- | ic ‘Ge Bre Rs hee ap ersar aoe iy memes Lagpe 
ples of the Revolution Settlement and the Articles | TF ee Me eo On area 
of Union; a discovery which ran as counter to all | the conference between Luther and Zwingle at 
aE ch ran as : 28 é ii 
the previous conceptions of the civilians as the | — bag —_ —_— oo pas- 
ecclesiastics in this country—and upon which the | S*S°*: pipes a ee ie, per Bas and be 
civil courts now do what, for a hundred and fifty assured that your present volume, with the antici. 
years, they had never offered to do—overrule the pations which it holds out as to the subject of the 
save, x ‘ 2 . q j raise ver j 
discipline, and ordinations, and all the other judg- pie et _— will ren Brit — 
ments of our ecclesiastical court; thus taking upon | Tesh ane Whe expectancy of the vines pues. 
themselves the entire government of the Church of | We give two short letters, the one from 
Scotland. ; .. | Dr. Chalmers to Mr. Lenox, and the other 
_ ‘6, On this discovery being made, an appiica- | from Lord Jeffrey to Dr. Hanna, in which 
tion came from the Church to the Legislature—the | @yalmers and Jeffrey are represented in most 
object of which was to remodel that one law so as . : haere mw E 
to bring it into union with that prior and original honourable and gratifying relation to each 
S other. After Sir Walter Scott’s death they 


constitution, upon which our Church entered into | —” the two aveat names of oki Aaa 
union with the State in 1690, and Scotland entered | Wee the two greal names of whic cotlan 


into union with England in 1707. It was in fact could boast, and it is pleasing to find the 
asking of them nothing more than to rectify their | sympathy of feeling and harmony of co- 
own blunder, so as that no subsequent act of theirs operation in the good cause referred to in 
should be suffered to violate the prior constitution these letters:— 
which they themselves had ratified. | ‘Edinburgh, 2nd January, 1847. 
“7, The application to Parliament was disre-, ‘‘ My dear Sir,—You will observe from my last 
garded; and when the Church was thus defeated | letter, that I very gladly and gratefully accept of 
in her attempts to obtain redress on the ground of your kind proposal as to the additional payments 
the British constitution, she had no other choice | which place me on a high vantage ground for the 
than to fall back on the ground of her original | full establishment of our system. 
principles, appeal to her own conscience, and ‘Lord Jeffrey’s offering was not in homage to 
submit these anew to the decision of her own con- | the Free Church, but because of the general merits 
science—that conscience which bore her honour- | of our cause, as associated with the enlightenment 
ably through the struggles of the seventeenth cen- | and moralization of the people. I called on him 
tury, and at length won for her a constitution in the other day. He is indeed a very amiable and 
which she could acquiesce, but in the violation of engaging person, and one of the best specimens I 
which she cannot acquiesce; and so she relin- | know of the natural man, with great respect, too, 
quishes her connexion with the State, rather than , for Christianity, even in its most serious and evan- 
submit to the government of the civil power in | gelical form. Heaven grant that it may ripen ere 
those matters which she deemed to be sacredly and he dies into a personal and saving faith.—With 
peculiarly her own. most cordial and Christian regards to the Misses 
‘Such is a very brief outline of our question, | Lenox, ever believe me, my dear Sir, yours most 
and I have it not in my power at present any far- | affectionately and with greatest esteem, 
ther to extend it. Let me only say, that so far | ‘THOMAS CHALMERS. 
from upholding such an establishment as that | “24, Moray Place, Saturday Evening, 
which I have renounced, I, in every pleading for | 17th November, 1847. 
the cause of National Churches, made an express ‘Reverend and dear Sir,—I entrusted my sub- 
reservation in behalf of the Church’s spiritual | scription entirely to the discretion of Dr. Chalmers, 
liberties, which have now been scattered to the | and cannot have the least objection to its now being 
winds. I would have been a renegade to my own disposed of as may seem best to the trustees who 
principles had I remained in anestablished church; have been honoured by his confidence, and are 
and the only way of fulfilling them was to come | following out his instructions. 
out from amongst them. “T have been very much touched and gratified 
“Let me farther add, that the Free Church of | by what you are kind enough to inform me, as to 
Scotland is probably doing more at this moment the degree of indulgence and favour with which 
for the establishment principle than any other | that great and good man was pleased, in the large 
church or community of Christians in the world. benignity of his nature, to regard my humble efforts 
We have gone out on the establishment principle, in the great cause to which his life was devoted, 
and are so giving that principle all the weight of a and can truly say that I still cherish his memory 
disinterested testimony; and are at this moment, | with the sincerest love and veneration. — 
I believe, giving, in consequence, the utmost dis- “I am much struck with the appeal in behalf of 
appointment and offence to many of the Volun- | the Holyrood Church, which you enclose for my 
taries. Had we remained in and swallowed all the | consideration, and beg leave to annex a cheque for 

















often wholesomely as a check upon each other. 


humiliations which the civil power have laid, and 
are still laying on the skeleton Establishment of | 
Scotland, the principle of Establishments would | 
have been thoroughly brought into utter scorn | 
and contempt, and the triumph of Voluntaryism 
would have been complete.—I am, my dear Sir, 
yours truly, 


a small sum, as a contribution for its completion. 
—I have the honour to be, dear Sir, your obliged 
and faithful, &c. &e. «FP, JEFFREY. 
To the Rev. W. Hanna.” 
We give but one more letter, addressed to 
a daughter of Sir David Brewster, which is 


«THOMAS CHALMERS.” | an instance of the remarkable kindness and 


To the Rev. Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, the | courtesy of his disposition. The regret ex- 
Swiss historian of the Reformation, he wrote | pressed on account of not having recognised 
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his young friend is most genuine, while Fon- 
tenelle himself could not have written a more 
polite note of apology:— 
“To Miss Brewster. 
19, York Place, 28th May, 1845. 

‘*My dear Miss Brewster,—I can imagine no- 
thing more monstrous than the stupidity into 
which I fear I must have fallen, if it was really 
you who sat near the moderator’s chair this even- 
ing, and on whom I speculated in my own mind 
for hours as one whom I ought to have known. 
It is far the most mortifying instance, though very 
many such have occurred, of my utter want of the 
organ of individuality; but I never could have 
fancied it possible that it ever could have happened 
in the case of one, in whom (forgive me for saying 
it) I feel so much interest. 

“It would comfort me effectually if you would 
have the goodness to let me know where and when 
it is that I may have the pleasure of waiting upon 
you.—Ever believe me, my very dear Madam, 
yours most affectionately and truly, 

‘** THOMAS CHALMERS.” 

There are many other proofs of this habitual 
condescension and kindliness throughout the 
volume, as where of a letter to some children, 
we are told “the original extends over twelve 
quarto pages, and is written 12 half-text and 
in the plainest handwriting.” Although the 
letters collected in this volume can scarcely 
be expected to include many of the best or 
most characteristic specimens of Dr.Chalmers’s 
epistolary writing, their perusal will not fail 
to increase the reader’s admiration of him as 
a good as well as a great man. 








Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
emeluding an Account of the Native Tribes, 
and their Intercourse with Europeans. By 
Brodie Cruickshank. 2 vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

In Earl Grey’s recent book on the British 

colonies, the chapter on the Gold Coast of 

Africa is one which must be read with pecu- 

liar satisfaction. Amidst the long barbarous 

people of that country the benefits of good 
government are being firmly established, and 
the influences of civilization and Christianity 
are rapidly spreading. The extract quoted 
in our review of Lord Grey’s work (ante, 

p- 268) presents a most cratifying statement of 

the position and prospects of the colony. 

The account there given is more than con- 

firmed by the volumes now before us. From 

his long residence in the country, and his 
official station as a member of the legislative 
council, the report of Mr. Brodie Cruickshank 
is of high value. To the interest taken by 

Lord Grey in the welfare of the Cape Coast 

colony, and to the value of the reeommenda- 

tions and instructions sent out by him to the 


overnors, the most honourable testimony is | 


orne. Mr. Cruickshank, after narrating the 

result of the experiment of a poll-tax levied 
for the expenses of administration, says: 
‘The natives have become alive to the ne- 
cessity of contributing to the support of 
government. They are perfectly sensible of 
the advantages which they derive from it, 
and are anxious to prosecute the career of 
improvement upon which they have entered. 
With the desire for further advancement, 
‘ which has become so general, there can be 
little doubt that progress will now be con- 
tinuous.” 

The first of Mr. Cruickshank’s volumes is 
chiefly occupied with general descriptions of 
the country, and an outline of its past history 
since the Europeans first settled on the coast. 
The story of the successive colonies of Portu- 





guese, Dutch, and English traders, the rise 
and progress of the slave trade, its demoraliz- 
ing effects, and the suppression of legitimate 
commerce, the Ashantee war, the formation 
of the African committee and the local go- 
vernment, the successive administrations of 
the British governors and their judicial asses- 
sors, are described with considerable detail. 
In the events of the last twenty years, by far 
the most important in the history of the 
country, the narrative of Mr. Cruickshank, as 
an eye-witness of the events he describes, 
will hereafter be of importance as a record of 
successful colonial administration. It is only 
by the slow and occasionally disastrous les- 
sons of experience that the right mode of 
conducting such affairs is attained. After 
pointing out the fatal errors of the? Niger 
expedition, which he characterises as the re- 
sult of a noble but mistaken zeal, Mr. 
Cruickshank remarks :— 

“But peace to the ashes of the gallant hearts 
who died in such a cause! They have not perished 
in vain! Actuated by the most generous motives 
which could influence human conduct, and utterly 
regardless of self-sacrifice, they have left in their 
enterprise and in their fate a lasting memorial of 
disinterested philanthropy and Christian benevo- 
lence. Nor is this all. The world has become 
wiser by this new experience, and recognises the 
necessity of acting upon human probabilities. 

«But let not our errors and miscalculations 
operate prejudicially to the African, and prevent 
us from pursuing the same noble object by other 
and more feasible means. The strongholds of bar- 
barism are not to be carried by any sudden and 
violent coup de main. The outposts must be ap- 
proached with caution, and a secure intrenchment 
obtained within the enemy's lines before any at- 
tempt is made at subjection. Allies must be pur- 
chased over to our side, bound to us by ties of self- 
interest. Our attacks must, even then, be insidi- 
ously made, and our ultimate object carefully con- 
cealed. Every advantage gained in this manner 
will render the next step more easy, until one by 
} one prejudices have been removed, customs and 
practices discouraged or abolished, and a friendly 
spirit favourable to our purposes fully awakened. 

‘Upon the Gold Coast these important and pre- 
liminary objects have been secured, and little is 
now required for the more perfect development of 
an incipient civilization. With a strong govern- 
ment, possessed of moral and physical power, 
capable of repressing any sudden outbreak, an effi- 
cient judicial system suited to the state of social 
progress, the establishment of schools, and the 
employment of a moderate amount of capital in the 
country, the work of improvement may be safely 
left to time. Let England but confer these bless- 
ings, and nothing more is wanted for a steady and 
progressive advancement. <A protectorate guaran- 

eeing these essential elements of civil and social 
prosperity would have the rare merit of raising this 
long degraded race into the ranks of civilization.” 

In the historical narrative many will turn 
| with greatest interest to the chapter relating 
| to Mr. Maclean and his wife, the well-known 
|L. E.L. After the strange rumours which 
| have circulated in this country about the 
| death of this lady, the circumstantial narra- 
| tive of Mr. Cruickshank will be acceptable to 
the friends of the family. Without com- 
ments we give some passages from the state- 
ment now published :— 

‘‘ Mr. Maclean stated, that his wife had left him 
about seven o’clock in the morning, and that he 
had never seen her again in life. When he was 
called to her dressing room, he found her dead 
upon the floor. After some time, he observed a 
small phial upon the toilet-table, and asked Mrs. 
Bailey where it had come from, She told him that 
she had found it in Mrs. Maclean’s hand. This 
phial had contained Scheele’s preparation of prussic 
acid, His wife had been in the habit of using it 











——— Oe —— 


for severe fits or spasms, to which she was subject, 
She had made use of it once on the passage from 
England to his knowledge. He was greatly averse 
to her having such a dangerous medicine, and 
wished to throw it overboard. She entreated him 
not to do so, as she must die without it. There 
had been no quarrel nor unkindness between him 
and his wife. 

“Dr. Cobbold, who had been requested to make 
a post-mortem examination, did not consider it at 
all necessary to do so, as he felt persuaded she had 
died by prussic acid. He was led to this conclu. 
sion from the appearance of the eyes of the de. 
ceased; and he believed he could detect the smell 
of the prussic acid about her person. 

‘* My own evidence proved, that I had parted 
from Mr. and Mrs. Maciean at a very late hour on 
the evening before, and that they appeared then 
upon the happiest terms with each other. 

‘There wag found upon her writing-desk a 
letter not yet folded, which she had written that 
morning, the ink of which was scarcely dry at the 
time of the discovery of her death. This letter 
was read at the inquest. It was for Mrs. Fagan, 
upon whom she had wished me to call. It was 
written in a cheerful spirit, and gave no indication 
of unhappiness. In the postscript—the last words 
she ever wrote—she recommended me to the kind 
attentions of her friend. 

** With the evidence before them, it was impos- 
sible for the jury to entertain for one instant the 
idea that the unfortunate lady had wilfully destroyed 
herself, On the other hand, considering the evi- 
dence respecting the phial, her habit of making 
use of this dangerous medicine, and the decided 
opinion of the doctor, that her death was caused 
by it, it seemed equally clear that they must attri- 
bute her death to this cause. Their verdict, there- 
fore, was, that she died from an overdose of 
Scheele’s preparation of prussic acid taken inad- 
vertently. I concurred in this verdict at the time; 
but I must confess that 1 have since had reason to 
doubt of its correctness. I learned, upon my 
arrival in England, that L. E. L., previous to her 
marriage, had all but died in a sudden fit, which 
was likely to recur. 

“It was also afterwards proved that Mrs. Bailey, 
upon her return to England, with the view of 
attracting attention to herself, and gaining noto- 
riety, had made some flagrantly false statements in 
reference to this event, and that she was altogether 
a person undeserving of credit. I then remembered 
that she had made no mention of the phial having 
been in Mrs. Maclean’s hand until some time after 
she had found her mistress on the floor, and only 
then in answer to a question from Mr. Maclean; 
and it occurred to me that such a suspicious cir- 
cumstance as a phial being found in the hand of a 
person suddenly deceased, could not fail to be im- 
mediately noticed and mentioned without any in- 
quiry. These considerations induced me to discredit 
Mrs. Bailey’s testimony altogether, and to believe 
that the phial had not been found in Mrs, Maclean's 
hand at all.” 


At the close of the chapter, after again re- 
ferring to the alleged domestic unhappiness 
of Mrs. Maclean, the author remarks:— 


“Tt has also been said, that her letters to her 
more intimate friends contained complaints of Mr. 
Maclean’s unkindness, I cannot say how far this 
may be true, but I cannot avoid thinking that a 
wrong interpretation must have been placed upon 
her words. At all events, Iam certain that her 
husband was unconscious that she believed him 
unkind. There was not one of her letters sealed 
at the time of her death. ‘ 

“Tf Mr. Maclean had had any suspicion that his 
wife had cause to write of him unkindly, he surely 
would not have allowed those letters to have been 
forwarded. He had no such suspicion, and it never 
entered into his head to pry into his wife’s corre- 
spondence, I myself sealed the letters in his 
presence on the day I left the coast. 

“If any faith can be placed in appearances, I 
believe that she would have willingly shielded him 
from such cruel aspersions at the sacrifice of herself. 
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I never heard her speak of him but with pride, 
and as @ woman speaks who loves and honours her 
husband. ‘They now sleep side by side on that 
lone shore, alike insensible to the praise and the 
censure of the world.” 

We have devoted more space to this matter 
than it probably deserves, and have only done 
so from our knowledge of the former con- 
nexion of L. KE. L. with this paper, and the 
interest still felt in her memory by many of 
our readers. Of more general importance is 
the following account of the castle and town 
of Cape Coast, and of the mode of life of the 
English and native residents there :— 

“Cape Coast Castle, the chief establishment of 
the English, was built by the Portuguese, who lost 
it to the Dutch, who in like manner were deprived 
of it by the English. Many additions have been 
made to the original structure, according to the 
growing necessities of our position there. At pre- 
sent, it is a large, irregular building, ill suited for 
the purposes of defence, but containing within its 
precincts good and commodious apartments for the 
governor and officers, as well as a variety of bar- 
rack-rooms and warehouses of a very indifferent 
deseription. It is calculated to mount from fifty 
to sixty pieces of ordnance, and there is about that 
amount of nearly unserviceable cannon at present 
onits battlements. It is placed upon the margin 
of the sea, and protected from its raging surf by an 
immense rock, against which the heavy rollers beat 
with an incessant roar, casting their angry spray 
over the adjoining bastions. 

“On its north side is the town of Cape Coast, 
composed partly of the houses of the Europeans, 
and partly of the natives, the latter huddled to- 
gether in the most crowded manner, and without 
the slightest regard to light, or air, or the con- 
venience of approach. As circumstances permitted, 
by the falling of the houses into decay, or from an 
accidental fire, the English governors have endea- 
voured to establish something like regularity here, 
by opening up a few good streets. In thismanner, 
alarge clear space has been formed opposite the 
principal entrance of the castle, which serves as a 
parade-ground for the troops. From this espla- 
nade a broad street fronting the gate, and lined on 
each side by rows of umbrella trees, runs from 
south to north, dividing the town into two nearly 
equal parts. There is a gentle and continuous rise 
from the castle gate to the top of this street, which 
is crowned by a very sober-looking chapel belong- 
ing to the Wesleyans, perfectly devoid of any 
architectural decoration, but strongly and substan- 
tially built. 

“The bulk of the European houses is on the 
west side of the main street. Their clean, white- 
washed walls, with their green jalousies, lying 
irregularly along the brow and side of a gently 
swelling acclivity, and interspersed with the mud 
walls and dingy roofs of the native houses, have a 
pleasing and picturesque effect, when viewed from 
the sca. On the east side of the same street the 
native houses cluster all the way down an easy 
slope, straggle through a rugged, rocky hollow, 
and scramble irregularly up the side of a little hill, 
which there shuts in the town. Its north side is 
surmounted by another little round eminence 
springing abruptly out of the valley, and rising to 
aheight of two hundred feet. A martello-tower, 
mounting twelve guns, built upon this rising 
ground, perfectly commands the town and castle 
lying at its base, and affords a most extensive view 
of the line of coast. On another small eminence, 
to the west of the town, the Wesleyan establish- 
ment of house and schools, almost concealed from 
view among the trees, forms a beautiful and inter- 
esting feature in the scene, while the picture seems 
appropriately filled up by Fort Victoria, another 
small tower on the north-west, and farther inland. 
The south is bounded by the castle and the sea. 

“Such is Cape Coast. It contains, perhaps, 
Some six thousand inhabitants; but hemmed in as 
it is by its crescent of little hills, with the thick 

bush close upon its outskirts, it presents few traces 
of cultivation in its immediate vicinity. Neither 
. 














is it very well supplied with agreeable walks or | 
other places of recreation. As the sun begins to 
decline, the Europeans may be seen strolling along 
through the avenue of trees upon almost the only 
road in the country, leading to a salt pond, or 
small lake of salt water, distant about a quarter of 
a mile from the town, on its western side. Here 
they resort for a gulp of the cooling breeze of the 
evening. Some throw themselves at length on the 
green sward on its margin, and gossip over the 
events of the day, happy if a late arrival from 
England has furnished them with some subject of 
interest respecting their native land. Others of a 
more active turn, the possessors of little yachting 
canoes of all variety of rig, cheat themselves into 
a belief that they are enjoying the pleasures of a 
regatta, and contend with eagerness in their dif- 
ferent sailing matches; and sooth to say, there is 
charm enough in such a scene to beguile an hour 
or two of a monotonous existence.” 

Of the present operations of Christian mis- 
sionaries in the Cape Coast territories Mr. 
Cruickshank speaks with cordial and, at the 
same time, judicious approval. He points 
out the errors into which many of the agents 
have been led by hasty or imprudent zeal; 
but expresses his entire confidence in the 
manner in which the mission is now con- 
ducted under the direction of the Rev. Mr. 
Freeman:— 

**Combining the wisdom of the politician with 
the active zeal of the missionary, and possessed of | 
an elastic buoyancy of temperament, the result of 
a firm confidence in the ultimate triumph of the 
Gospel, he warily reduced the strongholds of 
superstition, one by one, in the minds of those to 
whom he gained access ; neither arousing hostility 
by any ill-timed intemperance of assault, nor dis- 
concerted by occasional and temporary failure. 

“* By perseverance in this judicious course, and 
by cultivating the friendship both of chiefs and 
people, in his very frequent and extended journey- 
ings through the country, by a kind and courteous 
affability full of Christian charity, he not only re- 
moved all feelings of resentment, but induced 
them to yield to his guidance in many important 
particulars.” 

While Mr. Cruickshank was engaged in 
bringing his work through the press he re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Freeman, dated 
September 30th, 1852, extracts from which, 
printed in the Appendix, contain the most 
recent report of the condition and prospects 
of the mission:— 

**Since your departure from the coast, many 
deeply interesting circumstances, indicating the 
growing ascendancy of Christian truth, have oc- 
curred ; and the practical results of the destruction 
of the pernicious influence of the Grand Fetish 
are now being clearly developed. The little church 





| at Assafa now contains upwards of eighty members. 


Fourteen candidates for Christian society have 
sprung up in a village called Kuntu, about an 
hour’s journey from Assafa. The station at Salt 
Pond, abandoned some time ago, has been reopened 
under very promising circumstances. 

‘¢Mankassim 1s to become a mission station in a 
few days. Winnebah is also to be reoceupied with 
every prospect of future success. Adoo, the chief 
of Mankassim, engages to put fifteen children in 
the Mankassim school from his own household, and 
shows the vast change his mind has undergone on 
the great subject of Christianity, by attending 
Divine worship in our chapel here, when he comes 
to Cape Coast. What an extraordinary change! 
Yamiki, the Chief of Abuadzi, has recently built 
anice little chapel entirely at his own expense. 
Throughout the Abrah country there seems to be 
a great movement in favour of Christianity. Do- 
minassi, Abuadzi, Dunkwa, Abakrampaand Akroful 
stations, are all under the happiest influences. 

‘A short time after your departure for England, 
we received instructions from our committee in 
London, to ordain Mr. Martin, our senior native | 
brother, to the full authority and responsibilities of | 


| any account. 
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the ministerial office, and the interesting event 
took place on Monday last, the 27th instant. We 
had nearly three hundred Christian strangers at 
Cape Coast to attend the special services connected 
with the ordination of Mr. Martin (a coloured man, 
entirely educated in the country). The chapel was 
crowded to excess, so much so, that we were 
obliged to set a watch at the steps of the gallery, 
to keep it from being over-filled and broken down. 
It has been an exhibition of the growing influence 
of Christianity quite unexampled in this country 
since the commencement of our mission here, and 
it has evidently made a deep impression on the 
public mind, 

“Beulah still wears a pleasing aspect. I inclose 
you a hastily taken copy of my report of it, ad- 
dressed to the Governor in February last. Perhaps 
you may be able kindly to make some use of it to 
our advantage in a pecuniary point of view ; there 
being, I think, many benevolent persons, who, 
though of a different religious persuasion to our 
own, weuld readily aid us in such an enterprize as 
that of Beulah. 

“We all hope we shall soon have the pleasure 
of seeing you safely returned to Cape Coast again, 
to exert your extensive influence in favour of 
Christian civilization.” 

The accounts of the habits, institutions, 
worship, and rites of the natives are extremely 
curious. The coincidences in many points 
between their usages and laws and those be- 
longing to early patriarchal times, as described 
in the books of Moses, are remarkable, and 
are stated with considerable ingenuity in 
connexion with the Scripture quotations made 
by the author. The account of the mingled 
imposture and superstition of the Fetish 
system increases the satisfaction with which 
we read, towards the close of the work, that 
it is fast disappearing before the combined 
influence of judicial inquiry and religious 
knowledge. Some of the Fetishmen’s tricks 
being exposed, and their crimes punished 
after open examination in the courts of law, 
the chiefs and a large number of the people 
have publicly renounced the system. The 
closing sentences of the work leave an im- 
pression which will be satisfactory to every 
reader who wishes well to Africa, or to the 
general happiness of mankind :— 

‘‘When the writer left the coast, the altar of 
the great Fetish, who had been reverently wor- 
shipped for ages, was entirely deserted, and the 
sacred persons of the priests were no longer of 
Adoo, attributing his losses and 
misfortunes to them, had compelled them to refund 
the money which had been taken from him. 

“It is not intended to convey the impression, 
that the conviction of the roguery of this, the 
principal Fetish of the country, has eradicated the 
desire to worship Fetishes. This desire will remain, 
until their minds have become enlightened by a 
knowledge of the Christian religion, for the in- 
troduction of which, this sapping of their former 
faith has clearly paved the way. It speaks well 
for the docile disposition of the people, that such a 
movement has been effected without bloodshed. 
At one time our power and influence trembled in 
the scale, and nothing but the calm and temperate 
measures of the government prevented a fearful 
calamity.” 

If we felt disposed for censure we might 
object to the prolixity of some parts of Mr. 
Cruickshank’s work, and to his occasional 
over-ornateness of style. The plain narrative 
would have been more effective without so 
many general reflections. But these retlec- 
tions are usually sensible and just, and the 
work is valuable for the amount of accurate 
and authentic information it contains about 
the country in which the author has so long 
been a resident. 
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The Ethnology of Europe. By R.G. Latham, 

M.D. Van Voorst. 

The Ethnology of the British Isles. By R. 

G. Latham, M.D. Van Voorst. 

ALTHOUGH some of the matter contained in 
these volumes has already been presented 
in previous works by Dr. Latham, there is 
here the advantage of subjects well defined, 
and of researches directed to special fields of 
observation. In the treatise on ‘The Ethno- 
logy of Europe,’ a brief but masterly sum- 
mary is given of the results of all the inqui- 
ries hitherto made on the subject which are 
worthy of scientific adoption. ‘The topics are 
too varied and the style too condensed to 
admit of our presenting any general abstract 
of Dr. Latham’s book, but a few extracts will 
indicate the nature of the subjects taken up, 
and the spirit and method of their treatment. 
After preliminary observations on the study 
of ethnology, and a general sketch of the 
population of Europe, the author proceeds to 
a detailed examination of particular districts, 
beginning with the peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal, the various races of which are 
severally described. The original stock was 
Iberic, to which the following elements were 
gradually superadded, Pheenician, Greek, 
Roman, Gothic, Vandal, Alan, Jewish, Arab, 
and Norman, besides settlers from France 
and other modern kingdoms of Europe. These 
elements, differently distributed and variously 
predominating in the several provinces, have 
indeed peculiar characteristics which remain 
to the present day. Apart from the physical 
elements, determining the national character 
and its provincial peculiarities, notice is taken 
of the moral and religious causes by which 
the history of the country has been in- 
fluenced :— 

“Though it would be a dangerous overstatement 
to say that descent, pedigree, blood, or extraction 
go for nothing, we cannot consider the nature of 
the Spanish national character in general, as ex- 
hibited in the development of its science, art, 
literature, social institutions, and in its moral and 
material influence upon the history of the world, 
without seeing that many of the leading features 
of the drama that the Spaniards have played upon 
the theatre of both the Old and New World are 
referable to the effect of external circumstances 
—circumstasces which, in our inability to work 
out the details of cause and effect, we must be 
content to call accidental. Who so likely to be 
isolated in the character of their literature, and 
deficient in comprehensiveness of thought, as the 
nation with the smallest sea-board and the most 
extreme geographical position in Europe? Who 
so probable to have spread their language over 
half America as the same? Who so fit to be good 
Catholics as the favoured of the Pope, the author- 
ized converters of the heathen Indians, and the 
people whose national life was a crusade against 
the Mahometan on their own soil? Who, too, so 
born to the pride of purity of blood? There is 
much to account for all this, with which descent 
has nothing to do, although, perhaps, there is more 
than the explanation of all this accounts for, 

**A ballad literature, rising to the level of the 
humbler epics, and a truly home-grown drama, 
are the self-evolved, indigenous elements of 
Spanish literature. Their material influences are 
to be found in the histories of America, the Indies, 
the Philippines, Micronesia, Italy, and the Me- 
diterranean Islands.” 


In treating of the Belgian region, the re- 
marks on its language are characteristic of 
the way in which Dr. Latham deals with this 
part of his inquiry ;— 

“In the reign of Charlemagne, the process o 
Germanizing went on, but soon after his death it 





| maritime tribe of Dan and the Greek Danai— 





came to a close; so that about four hundred years | 
is the time that must be allowed for the displace- | 
ment of the Romano-Belgic language of Belgium, 
i. e., of Antwerp, South Brabant, Limburg, West 
Flanders, and Hainault; to which may be added 
French Flanders, Artois, and the northern part of | 
Picardy-—for to this extent it scems to have gone | 
when it attained its maxvimum. And, then, a re- | 
action took place, and the French has encroached | 
ever since. Artois, French Flanders, and Northern 
Picardy have been wholly recovered in respect to 
their language to France, and the Belgian pro- | 
vinces partially. Such is the evidence of the | 
Flemish language in Belgium, of the parts wherein | 
it is still spoken, and of the traces of it in as far | 
south as the frontier of Normandy. 

‘* But it is not the only native language of Bel- 
gium—I say native, because the French as it is | 
spoken at Brussels and the towns is, to all intents | 
and purposes, as foreign a language as English is | 
in Argyle or Inverness. In Namur, Liege, and | 
Luxembourg, the speech is what is called Walloon, | 
the same word as Welsh, and derived from the 
German root wealh, a foreiquer. By this designa- 
tion the Germans of the Flemish tongue denoted 
the Romano-Belgic population whose language was 
akin to the French, and whom a hilly and imprac- 
ticable country (the forest districts of the Ardennes) 
had more or less protected from their own arms. 
Now the Walloon is a form ef the Romano-Keltic, 
so peculiar and independent, that it must be of 
great antiquity, 7. e., as old as the oldest dialect of 
the French, and no extension of the dialects of 
Lorraine, or Champagne from which it differs ma- 
terially. It is also a language which must have 
been formed on a Keltic basis, a fact which (as 
stated elsewhere) is a strong argument against the 
doctrine of the Belg of Cesar and Tacitus having 
been Germans.” 

It has always been a fault in ethnologists | 
to be apt to be misled by apparent similarities 
of sound in reasoning from comparisons of 
words. Against this tendency Dr. Latham 
shows due caution, but at the same time he | 
points out that unreasonable neglect of 
obvious resemblances must be guarded 
against, as in the instance of the Hebrew 





‘*The influences from Syria and Palestine were 
either Pheenician or Jewish, and by no means ex- 
clusively Pheenician. The selling of the sons and 
daughters of Judah into captivity beyond the sea, 
isa fact attested by Isaiah Neither do I think , 
that the eponymus of the Argive Danai was other 
than that of the Israelite tribe of Dan; only we 
are so used to confine ourselves to the soil of Pales- 
tine in our consideration of the history of the Is- 
raelites, that we treat them as if they were ad- 
scripti glebe, and ignore the share they may have 
taken in the ordinary history of the world. Like 
priests of great sanctity, they are known in the 
holy places only—yet the seaports between Tyre 
and Ascalon, of Dan, Ephraim, and Asher, must 
have followed the history of seaports in general, 
and not have stood on the coast for nothing. What 
a light would be thrown on the origin of the name 
Pelop-o-nesus, and the history of the Pelop-id 
family, if a bond fide nation of Pelopes, with une- 
quivocal affinities, and cotemporary annals, had 
existed on the coast of Asia! Who would have 
hesitated to connect the two? Yet with the Danai 
and the tribe of Dan this is the case, and no one 
connects them. 

‘In these remarks I by no means say that the | 
resemblance is not accidental; although my opi- 
nion is against it being so. I only say that a con- 
clusion which would have been suggested if the 
tribe of Dan had been Gentiles has been neglected | 
because they were Jews,” 

We give but one other extract, referring to 
the general divisions of the people of the Ger- 
manic area :— 

““As a general rule the Germanic, or Gothic, 
stock has not only held its own area from the | 
earliest time, but has encroached on that of others, 














| considerable section is uncertain. 


so that although there are many parts of Europe 
which, once the cccupancy of non-Germanic popu- 
lations, have now become more or less German 
the converse rarely, if ever, can be shown to have 
taken place. Hence, almost all the districts which 
were originally German, are German now. The 
chief exception, if it be one, occurs in Belgium, 
where the Gallo-Roman family has, perhaps, en. 
croached on the Gothic. 

« But, though the Old Germany be Germanic 
still, there is a great part of the Modern Germany 
which was not so even at the beginning of the 
historical period. Some portion of the present 
area was Keltic, and a still greater was Sarmatian, 
Besides which, the origitial population of no jp. 
All this some- 
what reduces the simplicity of the ethnology, 
And to this, it must be added, that the Teutonic 
(or German) branch of the great Gothie stock falls 
into some important divisions. The Frisians of 
Friesland represent one of these, our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors another, the Old Saxons of Westphalia a 
third, the Low Dutch of Holland a fourth, the 
High Dutch of Bavaria a fifth, the Goths of the 
Old Ostrogoth and Visigoth conquests a sixth, 
Now the intestine movements of these different 
divisions have always been great; so that, although 
we shall rarely hear of any Germanic population 
having been overlaid by Slavonians or Kelts, the 
phenomenon of Saxons superseded by Low Dutch, 
Low Dutch by High, and other similar displace. 
ments will be common. 

“‘The divisions, then, of the Germanic area are 
as follows :— 

“1st. There is the pure and proper country of 
the indigenous Germans, wherein all the important 
elements of admixture are limited to the different 
divisions and subdivisions of the Germanic family. 

“2nd. There is the area which was originally 
Sarmatian falling into— 

“a, The Lithuanic, and— 

**b. The Slavonic districts. 

‘3rd. There is the tract which was originally 
Keltic. 

“4th. The parts whose original ethnology is 
uncertain. 

“The details of the different political divisions 
supply us with the commentary on this classifi- 
cation.” 


The volume on the ethnology of the British 
Isles will have more interest for general stu- 
dents, although there is less of novelty in the 
information which it contains. In fact the 
air of doubt and scepticism which the philo- 
sophical caution of the author conveys to 
many parts of this treatise is not very cn- 
couraging to keen students of British ethno- 
logy. Of the prehistoric times the following 
not very satisfactory notice is given:— 

“‘ Nothing, as has just been stated, in the carliest 
historical records of Britain, throws any light upon 
the original occupation of the British Islands by 
man; indeed, nothing tells us that Britain, when 
so occupied, was an island at all. ‘The Straits of 
Dover may have existed when the first human 
being set foot upon what is now the soil of Kent, 
or an isthmus may have existed instead. Whether 
then it was by land, or whether it was by water, 
that the population of Europe propagated itself 
into England, is far beyond the evidence of any 
historical memorial—far beyond the evidence of 
tradition. Nothing at present indicates the nature 
of the primary migration of our earliest ancestors. 
Neither does any historical record tell us what 
manner of men first established themselves along 
the valleys of the Thames and Trent, or cleared 
the forests along their watersheds. They may 
have been as much ruder than the rudest of the 
tribes seen by Paulinus and Agricola, as_ those 
tribes were ruder than ourselves. They may, on 
the other hand, have enjoyed a higher civilization, 
a civilization which Czsar saw in its later stages 
only ; one which Gallic wars, and other evil influ- 
ences, may have impaired.” 


Even upon points on which geologists had 
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yolunteered some elements of proof, doubts 
are thrown, as in the amusing instance of 
Professor Owen’s comments on the bone of 
an elk :— 

“Then, the bone of an Irish elk, according to 
one view (but zvt according to another), gives us a 
second fact. A rib, with an oval opening, where 
oval openings should not be,.and with an irregular 
effusion of callus around it, is found under eleven 
feet of peat. Dr. Hart attributes this to a sharp- 
pointed instrument, wielded by a human hand, 
which without penetrating deep enough to cause 
death, effected a breach on the continuity of the 
bone, and caused inflammation to be set up. But 
Professor Owen thinks that a weapon of the kind 
in question, if left in, to be worked out by the vix 
medicatviz of Nature, would be fatal, and conse- 
quently he prefers the notion of the wound having 
been inflicted by a weapon which was quickly 
withdrawn, e. g., the horn of some combative rival 
of its own kind, rather than the human. Now if 
it be a difficult matter to say what will, and what 
will not kill a man in the year ’52, much more so 
is it to speak chirurgically about Irish elks of the 
Pleiocene period. Hence the evidence of man 
having been cotemporary with the Megaceros 
Hibernicus is unsatisfactory.” 

When we come down to historic times there 
is still great obscurity as to connexion of 
events with ethnological data. Those who 
are accustomed to talk confidently about their 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors may consider well Dr. 
Latham’s statement of their real place in rela- 
tion to British history :— 

“A Saxon, as aforesaid, may be anything, pro- 
vided he be but a pirate. The greater part, too, 
of the actions of the Saxons can be shown to have 
been effected by the Old-Saxons rather than the 
Anglo-Saxons, and even by Franks and Frisians. 
Indeed, it is not too much to assert that, with the 
exception of the invasion of Britain and Sleswick, 
there is no recorded act of any Saxon population 
which cannot be more fairly attributed to some of 
the other allied sections of the Germanic stock 
than to the Angle. That this was the case with 
the Saxons of the Gallic frontier—the Saxons that, 
in the earlier periods of their history, came into 
collision with Julian, and, in the later ones, with 
Charlemagne, is undoubted; and, that it was also 
the case with the earlier Saxon pirates of the coasts 
of Gaul and Britain is likely—though I do not press 
this point. What I am considering now is the ua- 
equivocal history of the Angles of Germany under 
their own proper name. I have said that it is 
fragmentary. It is more than this. The frag- 
ments themselves are heterogeneous. 

“An Englishman, representing as he does the 
insular Angles, and looking to the part that they 
have played in the world, may, with either pride 
or regret, 13 the case may be, say that on their 
native soil of Germany, the Angle history is next 
toanon-entity. It is like that of the Majiars of 
Asia, What our ancestors did at home before they 
became the Englishmen of Great Britain may have 
been of any amount of importance, or, of any 
amount of insignificance. They were deeds with- 
outarecord. As to our own collateral relations, 
they suffered rather than acted. They have, 
indeed, a history, but it is a history neither full 
hor glorious.” 

_The chapter on the different metallic pe- 
tiods in our islands is equally unsatisfactory 
in its results, the obscurity depending on the 
paucity of the unquestioned materials for 
generalization, of which the author makes as 
much as any previous ethnologist has had 
good grounds for doing. Of tradition, Dr. 

tham says that he should only be glad to 
deem it as communicative as some investiga- 
tors imagine; but, speaking of the Gaelic 
branch of the Keltic stock, he maintains that 

‘the whole of the legendary history of Ire- 
and and Scotland, so far as it relates to the 
migrations by which the islands were origi- 











nally peopled by the Gaels, must be consi- 
dered as a blank.” Notwithstanding this 
general uncertainty resting over the early 
ethnology of our islands, there are many frag- 
ments of authentic and valuable truth, of 
which adequate account is given. The notices 
of the Roman legionaries in Britain may be 
cited as instances of those early records. 
Further down in the history the language 
and the names of localities supply valuable 
materials of study, as in regard to the extent 
and direction of the Danish settlements :— 


“If we study the local names of Germany and 
Scandinavia, we shall find that when we get north 
of the Eyder a change takes place. In Sleswick 
the compound names of places begin to end in 
-gaard, -skov, and -by; in -by most especially, as 
Oster-by, Wis-by, Gammel-by, Nor-by, &c. In 
Jutland the forms in -by attain their maximum. 
They prevail in the islands. hey prevail in 
Sweden. They are rare (a fact of great import- 
ance) in Norway. In Germany they are either 
non-existent or accidental. In respect to its mean- 
ing, by = town, village, settlement; and By-en = 
the town, is a term by which Christiania or Copen- 
hagen—the metropoles of Norway and Denmark— 
are designated. Such forms as Kir-ton, Nor-ton, 
and New-ton in German, would in Danish, be 
Kir-by, Nor-by, New-by. 

‘‘Now the distribution of the forms in -by over 
the British Isles has the same import as its distri- 
bution in Germany and Scandinavia. It indicates 
a Danish as opposed to a German occupancy. 
Again—the Anglo-Saxon forms are Church and 
Ship, as in Dun-church and Ship-ton; whereas the 
Danish are Hirk and Skip, as in Orms-kirk and 
Skip-ton. The distribution of these forms over the 
British Isles closely coincides with that of the 
compounds in -by.” 

After giving lists of places with Danish 
names, and marking the limits of their gene- 
ral occurrence, he adds :— : 

“*T look upon this as the one large main Danish 
area of Great Britain, its occupants having been 
deduced from a series of primary settlements on the 
Humber. It coincides chiefly with the water- 
system of the Trent, makes Lincolnshire, and the 
Kast Riding of Yorkshire the mother-countries, 
and suggests the notions that, as compared with 
the Humber, the rivers of the Wash, and the river 
Tees were unimportant. The oldest and most 
thoroughly Danish town was Grimsby. The set- 
tlements were gencrally small. I infer this from 
the extent to which the names are compounded of 
-by and a noun in the genitive case singular (Can- 
del-s-by, Grim-s-by, &c.) Danish names, such as 
Thorold, Thurkill, Orme, &c., are eminently com- 
mon in Lincolnshire; and, at Grimsby, a vestige 
of the famous Danish hero Havelok is still pre- 
served in Havrelok-street. On the other hand, the 
number of Danish idioms in the provincial dialects 
is by no means proportionate to the preponderance 
of the forms in -by. In Lincolnshire it is but 
small, though larger in Yorkshire and Cumber- 
land.” 

Towards the close of the volume Dr. La- 
tham presents, in a series of brief propositions, 
with comments, the substance of his inquiries, | 
and concludes with hints as to the present and | 
prospective, topics deserving the notice of | 
British ethnologists:— 

* Kelts, Romans, Germans, and Scandinavians, 
then, supply us with the chief elements of our 
population, elements which are mixed up with 
each other in numerous degrees of combination ; in 
so many, indeed, that in the case of the last three 
there is no approach to purity. 

“However easy it may be, either amongst the 
Gaels of Connaught, or the Cambro-Britons of 
Norti-Wales, to find a typical and genuine Kelt, 
the German, equally genuine and typical, whom 
writers love to place in contrast with him, is not 
to be found within the four seas, the nearest ap- 
proach being the Frisian of Friesland. 
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“Tt is important, too, to remember that the 
mixture that has already taken place still goes on; 
and as three pure sources of Keltic, without a cor- 
responding spring of Gothic, blood are in full flow, 
the result is a slow but sure addition of Keltic 


| elements to the so-called Anzlo-Saxon stuck, ele- 
| ments which are perceptible in Britain, and which 


are very considerable in America. The Gael or 
Briton who marries an Fnglish wife, transmits, on 
his own part, a pure Keltic strain, whereas no 
Englishman can effect a similar infusion of Ger- 
manism—his own breed being more or less hybrid. 

“The previous pages have dealt with the retro- 
spect of English ethnology. The chief questions 
in the prospect are the one just indicated and the 
effects of change of area in the case of the Ameri- 
cans.” 

The study of ethnology has of late at- 
tracted many students, and is likely to become 
more widely popular. For those who are 
commencing the study no books may be more 
safely recommended than those of Dr. La- 
tham, being marked by extreme philosophical 
caution, while at the same time the facts of 
history, language, and other various sources 
of information, are presented in a manner well 
fitted both to instruct and to guide inquirers. 





Lorenzo Benoni; or, Passages in the Life of 
an Italian. Edited by a Friend. Consta- 
ble and Co. 

Ir is now more than thirty years since Sir 

James Mackintosh, with the fellow-feeling of 

genius, deplored the sufferings of the gentle- 

men and scholars of Italy and Spain. Long 
before the time that he wrote, the fate of 


| such men was lamentable in those countries, 


and it certainly has not mended since. Des- 
potism with its dungeons and bayonets is 
quite able and resolved to check all commu- 
nication between minds that dare to speculate 
about truth or liberty, while the stupid 


| apathy of the neglected lower orders inspires 





no fear of resistance to the most arbitrary 
doings of the governing powers. The dis- 
closures made by Mr. Gladstone about the 
prisons of Naples, the trial of Count Guicci- 
ardini, and the persecution of the Madiai and 
their companions in Florence, are but in- 
stances of the stern oppression in which the 
whole of Italy is kept by the combined power 
of civil and religious despotism. The work 
before us contains some passages in the life 
of an expatriated Genoese lawyer, written 
by himself under an assumed name, and in 
an English style which would do no discredit 
to an educated native of our own country. 
How far the merit of this is owing to the 
friendly aid of an editor we have no means of 
knowing, but the easy flow of narrative, with 
occasional turns of unusual and idiomatic 
speech, gives the impression of our having 
the language as well as the substance of a 
genuine autobiography. The most important 
purpose served by the book is the picture it 
gives of the oppressed state of Italy under 
Papal and foreign influence, a state of intel- 


| lectual and moral as well as of political death. 
| But the story presents incidentally many 


subjects of varied interest. The early part 
of the narrative relates the author's school- 
days, and although human nature and bo 

nature are pretty much the same in all 
countries, it will be read with curiosity, from 
the details given of the national habits and 
the modes of instruction and discipline in the 
Italian gymnasia. It is melancholy to read 
of the pernicious influence of the Romish 
ecclesiastics, in whose hands the management 
of the studies of the youthis placed. The 
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time at which this part of the story com- 
mences is the year 1818, when Lorenzo enters 
the Royal College or school at Genoa, which 
was under the direction of the Reverend 
Somaschi Fathers, an order devoted to edu- 
cation. Curious details and anecdotes of 
school life are given, but we pass on to a 
scene which illustrates the tyrannizing spirit 
of the priesthood, and the jealous exclusion 
of whatever might endanger their influence. 
Poor Lorenzo had brought from his home 
during one of his holidays a dangerous, im- 
moral, and prohibited book, which he kept in 
his desk, and at which he sometimes took 
stealthy glances. This book was ‘ Milton’s 
Paradise Lost.’ By some unknown’ means 
the crime was discovered, and the following 
passage describes Lorenzo’s appearance before 
the Father Rettore :— 

‘The arm-chair in which the Father Rettore | 
was seated in a state of perfect immobility, was | 
placed against the side of the wall in which the 
door opened, so that in entering the eye caught 
only his profile. I hardly dared to cast a look 
that way as I cautiously advanced to place myself 
on his right hand, where I remained standing. 
He did not turn his head, or make the slightest 
gesture indicative of his having become aware of 
my presence; but, on my endeavouring to take his 
hand, which leaned upon his knee, in order to kizs 
it according to custom, he drew it back sharply. 

“‘There ensued a minute of awful silence, during 
which I could distinctly hear the rapid beating of 
my heart and the buzzing sound of the flies’ wings, 
rustling among the papers that lay in confused 
heaps on the table. Presently the Father Rettore 
seemed to awake, and slowly opened a drawer, 
whence he drew forth a printed volume, which he 
placed before me, pointing with his forefinger to 
the title, so as to fix my attention upon it. Tread 
—‘Index Librorum prohibitorum a Summo Ponti- 
fice,’ &e.—‘ Catalogue of the Books prohibited by | 
the Sovereign Pontiff,’ &. Having left me more | 
than time to read and weigh these words, he with- 
drew the book, turned over the leaves, as if seeking | 
some particular passage, and then presented it to | 
me again. ‘This time the inexorable finger pointed | 
to the words, ‘ Milton’s Paradise Lost.’ I felt | 
annihilated. I wished myself a thousand feet | 
under ground to hide my confusion. 

“Alas! a few days before, when at home for a | 
holiday, I had taken from my father’s library the | 
first volume of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ translated into 
Italian, which I had carefully hidden in my desk, 
whence the Prefetto, no doubt, or some of the pry- 
ing superiors, had ferretted it out; and in fact, on | 
raising my eyes, I saw the accusing volume on the 
table. I was found guilty of the greatest crime | 
which could be committed at college! 

** At length the storm which the awful silence , 
portended burst upon my head. ‘So, Sir! could I 
have expected this from you? Is this the return | 
you make for the care and kindness shown you by | 
your superiors? Is it to rush headlong into impiety | 
that you use the talents which it has pleased God | 
to lavish upon you? ‘To him you are accountable 
for your time, and you spend it in reading impious 
books, in spreading the poison of heresy among 
your young companions—you, who owe them, on 
the contrary, an edifying example. Why, Bis- | 
cozza is an angel compared to you.’ (Biscozza was | 
notoriously the most wicked boy in the school.) | 

‘What are his childish tricks compared to impiety? 
Do you know, that by the mere fact of having read | 
that book you are in a state of mortal sin? Do | 
you know that, were it to please God to strike you 
dead at this moment, (may His divine mercy give | 
you time to repent!) you would go to eternal per- | 
dition? Can you think of this without shuddering, 
Sir, or have you already reached that height of 
modern philosophy which denies the infallibility of 
the Vicar of Christ, or even Christ himself?’ 





The Father Rettore’s hands were agitated by con- 
vulsive motions to such a degree, that I ventured 
to raise my eyes towards him, from the fear that 
he was going to faint away. Isaw a big tear drop 
upon his cheek, then stop, then roll farther, and 
fall upon his gown. 

‘“‘Evidently exhausted by this passionate dis- 
course, which he had pronounced with the greatest 
volubility and ever-increasing animation, the 
Father leant his elbow upon the table, and his 
head upon his hand, At the end of a few minutes, 
he changed his posture, and began talking to him- 
self with vehement gestures. An indifferent spec- 
tator might perhaps have smiled at seeing the right 
hand (still pertinaciously holding between finger 
and thumb a pinch of snuff, which the good Rettore 
never abandoned on any occasion) suspended in 
air, and awkwardly cutting little circles in its pro- 
gress downwards: but, as may well be supposed, I 
was very far from feeling any inclination to laugh. 
The monologue, of which I could merely catch here 
and there a word, such as ‘duty,’ ‘ weakness,’ 
‘ eternal salvation,’ ‘his mother,’ ended bya violent 
pull at the bell. A lay brother entered. ‘Send 
me the porter,’ said the Father, ‘and tell him to 
bring the keys of the prisons.’ (The porter held 
also the office of jailor.) This conclusion came as 
arelief to me. ‘To sucha degree did I suffer in the 
presence of my terrible judge, justly incensed 
against me, that to escape from it I could almost 
have thrown myself into the fire. A heavy step 
and a clanking of keys announced the porter. 
The Father Rettore made him a sign, and dis- 
missed me with a dry ‘Go!’ I kissed his hand, 
which this time he did not withdraw, and followed 
my silent jailor. 

“The prison in which I was confined was really 
miserable. Imagine a small cell, low and damp, 
receiving no light but from the narrow slit of a 
grated, unglazed window, placed so high that it 
was necessary to clamber up to it in order to catch 
a glimpse of sky about the size of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. All other sight was shut out by a great 
wall, that rose at a very short distance exactly 
opposite, at least six feet above the slit window. 


| The only furniture this comfortless room contained 


was one straw chair, a small deal table, and four 
planks, laid upon iron tressels, and supporting a 
wretched straw mattress. Such was my new 
abode. I had no communication whatever with 
the external world, neither books, paper, nor 
light, bread and water for my only food, and 
abundance of mice rioting on the floor, and mount- 


ing sometimes even on the bed. Add to this a! 


biting north wind rushing all night through the 
rotten old shutters that most ineffectually closed 


| before the window, and you will have a complete 


inventory of the comforts that awaited the poor 
prisoner.” 





A later chapter describes the influence of | 


the priesthood in public affairs in Piedmont 


{May 28 
communicated to the police, thus causing divisions 
in families, scandalous law-suits, and reprimands: 
in short, all the variety of measures termed econo. 
mical (economiche), a general name for all kinds of 
arbitrary injunctions, and petty interference in all 
and every act of private life, on the part of the 
police. Two Jesuits offered to the director of 
police at Genoa to furnish him with all the infor. 
mation he could desire. 

‘* The bishops, whose affiliation to the sect was 
nearly general, supported the Jesuits with all their 
might, and were in their turn supported by thei 
in the most arbitrary and unjustifiable actions.” 

What is here said of Piedmont is stil] 
applicable to almost every other part of Italy, 
and the anecdotes of espionage, injustice, 
and oppression are such as have constant 
counterparts at the present day. There is 
some indistinctness in the narrative as to 
Lorenzo’s first initiation into the system of 
the Carbonari, and his absorption in political 
plots. But the notices of the plans and 
doings of his fellow-patriots are full of lively 
interest. Nor would an Italian autobiography 
be complete without some love passion of a 
glowing and exaggerated kind, such as that 
of Lorenzo and Lilla, one little episode of 
which we give, where the first torments of 
jealousy interrupted the political occupations 
of the lover :— 

“There was great talk at this time of gatherings 
of refugees at the frontier, and of an expedition 
preparing at Lyons which was to invade and revo- 
lutionize the Sardinian States. These reports, 
which were not quite without foundation, held 
men’s minds in a state of excitement that greatly 
facilitated our task of Propagandism, The number 
of adherents we had gathered round us increased 
each day. As to the Carbonari, according to 
Fantasio’s accounts, they were very active indeed, 
Travellers of the order were continually going 
backwards and forwards; a number of chests of 
arms had been introduced into the country; a 
general was expected every moment, to take the 
command of the approaching insurrection, Every- 
thing was going on full speed. When I should be 
advanced to the third degree, which must be before 
long, I should know and see all myself, So much 
the better. For all that, I got no answer with 
respect to the candidate whom [had presented. The 
thing was in deliberation; but Fantasio’s candi- 
date, Sforza, had been approved of: that was a 
comfort. 

“A fortnight had now passed since Lilla’s return 
from the country, and we had only met once. 
The month of November was remarkably wet, and 
the walks on the bastions of Santa Chiara were 
therefore of rare occurrence. The nursery-garden 
was impracticable. We cast about to find some 
other place of meeting, but this was not an easy 


previous to the grant of a constitutional go- | thing, and in the meantime patience was a necessity. 


vernment :— 


| 
‘Next in authority, or rather in unlimited | 


power, to the military, were the clergy, and the 
monks of every hue, especially the Jesuits. 
celebrated sect had, as it were, enveloped the whole 
kingdom in a net. They had establishments at 
Voghera, Nice, Aosta, Chambery, Turin, and 
Genoa. These two last towns were their head- 
quarters. They had, moreover, under their influ- 
ence and immediate direction, many brotherhoods, 
half religious haif political, such as the Ignorantelli, 


the Ladies of the Sacro Cuore, the Congregation of 
St. Raphael for children, that of Sta. Dorothea 


for young girls, &., &c. With such multiplied 


means of action, it is not surprising that they suc- | 


| 
| 


| 





Nevertheless, I was much annoyed. 
‘‘One morning I went to call on Fantasio, and 
found him from home. In spite of his absence, ! 


This | went in, to wait for him. There was just then 


| on the balcony to enjoy it. 


ray of sunshine, so I took a chair, and seated myself 
I was scarcely seat 

when I heard the house-bell ring, and the horse: 
laugh of a certain Beltoni, in confabulation with 
another of our companions. I was more that 
usually out of humour that morning, and therefore 
very little disposed to face the running fire 0 


| Beltoni’s eternal chatter; so I pushed one of the 


blinds to, and remained concealed behind it.” 
We omit the dialogue between Belton and 
his companion, which related to Lilla, who 


ceeded in monopolizing public instruction. Primary | Was spoken of in a way that planted troubles 
schools, colleges, universities, all were under their | in Lorenzo’s bosom :— 


authority. The Jesuitical spirit reigned at Court, 


‘¢Fantasio’s arrival put a stop to the convers 


among the high functionaries, and invaded every | tion. He came forward to open the blinds of the 


branch of governmental or judicial administration. | balcony, and in doing so perceived me; but I had 








In short, to get on at all, affiliation, real or sup- | time, by an expressive gesture, to prevent his 
posed, to this sect, was necessary. By means of , betraying my presence. Soon after, Belton and 
the confessional, and by corrupting servants, they | his friend went away, and I came out of my hiding- 


‘‘There was in the tone in which these last 
words were uttered such a thrill of bitterness and 


yet of sadness, that I felt completely overcome. | obtained possession of domestic secrets, which they | place. 
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“« © What is the matter?’ asked Fantasio, seeing 
me ashy pale. 

« ¢Don’t ask just now, you shall know by and 
by—perhaps to-morrow. Give mea glass of water. 
Now, good bye!’ and so saying, I tottered away. 

“Each syllable of Beltoni’s conversation had 
fallen like a drop of molten lead upon my heart. 
Fach word was graven on my brain in letters of 
fire. I saw them everywhere, everywhere I heard 
them, they positively haunted me. Shame, rage, 
jealousy of the worst kind gnawed at the very 
core of my heart. ‘Oh! that [had died before I 
ever saw her! but I will have vengeance—yes, I 
will pay her back with interest all that she makes 
me suffer; but how can I be revenged if she does 
not love me—if she loves this Beltoni?”’ I was 
frantic at the very idea. ‘To give me Beltoni for 
a rival!!’ The mere thought degraded me. I 
wished him dead and buried. How could that 
refined fairy-like being listen to such a coarse fel- 
low without disgust? Was it then true, that the 
incense of flattery, however gross, is always wel- 
come at the shrine of beauty ? 

“How I got through the day, I cannot tell. I 
was ina state of excitement bordering on distrac- 
tion. Towards evening I recovered some degree 
ofcalmness. I had come to the determination to 
break at once with Lilla, ‘But she shall know 


ing upon them, and arguing from them with force 

and conclusiveness. The work being in the form 

of sermons with illustrative notes, there is not the 
unity of a formal argument, and there is deficiency 
of brevity and point, but from the various parts of 

Mr. Ellice’s book a complete view of the question 

may be gained, and the various scriptural and 

logical proofs gathered. 

A Memoir of James Watt. 
the Blind. By John E. Taylor. 
Hall. 

A FORTNIGHT ago (ante, p. 484) we reported at con- 

siderable length a most valuable and interesting 

lecture on the instruction of the blind, delivered at 

the Royal Institution by the Rev, W. Taylor, F.R.S. 

Referring to this report for a statement of the past 

history and present state of the methods adopted 

for communicating to them knowledge and enter- 
tainment, we have pleasure in calling attention to 

a series of works of a very superior kind, prepared 

for the use of the inmates of Bristol Asylum. The 

present volume is printed from the Memoir of Watt 
among the books of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. The ordinary Roman capital and 
lowercase is the type adopted, which on the whole 
we consider the best for general use, being as easily 
cognisable to the touch as any other, and having the 
advantage of not separating the blind from the 


Printed for the Use of 


Chapman and 





why; yes, I will write her all that is in my heart’ | literature current in the general community. The 
I set myself to the task, but I could not get | symbolical characters adopted in some institutions 
through it. I threw myself dressed upon my bed, | must always be limited in their use, and any imme- 











and fell asleep. After some time I awoke, and felt 
relieved. My blood no longer boiled; I could now 
see into the case coolly. Beltoni’s statements, or 
rather vile hints, must of course be exaggerated ; 
still it was evident that she had encouraged him to 
a certain degree; that something like flirtation had 
been going on between them. This was more than 
enough. Let us break at once. I was now in a 
fitting frame of mind to write, so I sat down to my 
desk and began.” 

The story of Lilla is one of curious inci- 
dents, and has a strange end, and to northern 
readers the whole afiair presents some unac- 
countable aspects. But those who 
Italy and Italians will not be surprised even 
at the last scenes in which Lilla appears be- 
fore Lorenzo’s escape from his native land. 
The chapter describing the voyage in the 
open boat from Genoa is written with much 
power, and the reader cannot help becoming 
intensely interested in the fate of the fugitive. 


The last part of the narrative is full of stirring | 


adventures told in effective style. There is 
too much prolixity in some parts of the story, 
especially about the schoolboy feuds and 
about Lilla’s temper and coquetry, but on 
the whole the work is an interesting piece of 
autobiography. 








NOTICES. 


Eternal Life: the Revelation of the Books of Moses. 
By the Rev. James Ellice, M.A. Bentley. 
Lord Byron, in the preface to his ‘ Cain,’ says 
that “ there is no allusion to a future state in the 
Books of Moses, nor indeed in the Old Testament,” 
quoting Bishop Warburton as his authority. Byron 
ought to have known, certainly every one who has 
studied the subject knows, that the ingenious argu- 
ments and brilliant paradoxes of Warburton in his 
‘ Divine Legation of Moses,’ have been over and 
over shown to be unfounded, and his plausible 
theories every Sunday-school teacher can overthrow 
by plain proofs from the Scriptures. The Mosaic 
law was framed for a twofold purpose—one for the 
moral, religious, and spiritual, the other for the 
legal, political, and temporal circumstances of the 
Jewish people. The sanctions attending the latter 
are those of temporal rewards and punishments 
only. These occupy far the most prominent share 
in the lawgiver’s code. But there are many pas- 
sages in his writings referring to other than tem- 


know | 


diate facility in teaching to read is more than 

counterbalanced by the inconvenience of the works 

| printed in them being unintelligible without special 
| training. The life of James Watt is presented in 

distinct and beautiful type, which the blind can 
| readily learn to use, and which can be read to them 
by those who have the enjoyment of sight. 

The Evangelist of the Desert. Life of Claude 
Brousson, Advocate of Parliament at Toulouse 
in the reign of Louis XIV. Hainilton, Adams, 
and Co. 

| We do not generally like quaint and metaphorical 

| titles being affixed to plain books of narrative or 

| history, but it is according to the taste of what is 
called the religious world, which authors and pub- 
lishers find it for their advantage to study. The 
book of ‘The Evangelist of the Desert’ is a bio- 
graphy of Claude Brousson, a distinguished Pro- 
testant of the seventeenth century, who first bore 
an active share in the political events of his time, 
and afterwards became a Protestant minister and 
martyr. In a previous volume, entitled ‘The Wit- 
ness in Sackcloth,’ a descriptive account was given 
of the attack made upon the Reformed Church of 

France during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Long before the crisis which is marked by the 

cruel measure of the revocation of the Edict of 

Nantes, the most fatal source of all the future 

calamities of France, « systematic persecution of 

the Protestants had been carried on. The greater 
number of the reformed ministers had been 
silenced or driven into banishment, and not a few 
had met with violent death. There still remained 

a few courageous men tu keep up the testimony for 

Christian truth and freedom of conscience. Claude 

Brousson was one of the most conspicuous of the 

leaders of the Protestants. Of his life and labours, 

and tragic end, several accounts at the time were 
preserved, especially one written A.D. 1700, ten 
years after his death, by the Rev. John Quick. It 
is among the manuscripts in the celebrated library 
of Dr. Williams, the Red Cross-street Library. 

From this manuscript, along with various other 

sources of information described in the preface, 

Mr. Henry 8. Baynes has compiled the present 

biography. It is a well-written and interesting 

account of an eminent Protestant divine and 
martyr, with valuable historical notices of the 
times in which he lived. Of the last fifteen or 
twenty years of the seventeenth century in France 
there are not many original and authentic records, 
the writings of Protestants being, as far as possible, 
destroyed as well as their persons persecuted. The 





instructive and edifying piece of Christian bio- 

graphy. 

The Philosophy of Atheism, examined and compared 
with Christianity. By the Rev. B. Godwin, D.D. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

THIS volume contains a course of lectures, delivered 

during the past winter at the Mechanics’ Institute, 

Bradford. Some of the old forms‘of atheism and infi- 

delity have lately been revived, and somewhat syste- 

matized under the name of secularism, the chief 
principle of which is, that man exists for the pre- 
sent world only, and that to his welfare in secular 
life all duties and efforts relate. The system has, 
through the plausible representations of its public 
advocates, gained much ground among the working- 
classes of the great towns of England. To meet 
the influence of the secular lecturers in Bradford, 
Dr. Godwin was requested, by the mayor and a 
committee of the inhabitants, to deliver a series of 
public discourses, adapted to the circumstances of 
popular feeling on the questions at issue. Great 
interest was awakened by the lectures, and the re- 
sults are stated to have been of the most satisfac- 
tory kind. Dr. Godwin shows thorough mastery 
of the whole range of his subject, and his treatise 
presents an able and comprehensive summary of 
the arguments against infidelity, and the evidences 
of Christian truth. To those who may be troubled 
by sceptical objections, the fallacy of which they 
have not leisure to examine or ability to disprove, 
Dr. Godwin’s book will point out the right replies, 
and fortify the mind against the assaults of 
error. It will also be found a storehouse of argu- 
ments, from which the defender of truth in public 
controversy, or private conversation, may take use- 
ful hints. Happily, it is only among the unedu- 
cated classes that such controversies can, in 
our day, be seriously maintained. The truth of 
divine revelation is demonstrated by cumulative 
proofs, of which the Nineveh discoveries are among 
the most remarkable as well as recent. But Dr. 
Godwin’s book deals more with intellectual and 
moral arguments, than with external evidences, 
and will therefore prove the more satisfactory to 
speculative and thoughtful inquirers. 
The World. A Poem, in Three Cantos. 
J. O. Clarke. 

SoMEWHAT ambitious in its title and its theme, 
this poem is noticeable rather from its generous 
and genial sentiments, than from any power of 
thought or elegance of style. On a variety of 
topics reflections are made, not with much con- 
nexion or unity of purpose, but in general with 
correct and commendable spirit. The last canto 
describes the present condition of Europe, and the 
closing lines on the disastrous end of the Hungarian 
insurrection, will exhibit favourably the sentiments 
and style of the author :— 

‘* Unconquered Dacia! though despairing now, 
Triumphant wreaths again shall grace thy brow— 
Again thy name shall rise in bright renown, 

And smiling Freedom claim thee for her own! 

The traitor’s ban may hover o’er thy plains, 
But, though deceived, thy courage still remains. 

Thy sons still cherish in their inmost heart 

That burning hope that never can depart. 

The sun of liberty obscured will rise 

In glory yet, to gild thy distant skies ; 

And, though thy foes now glare in fiendish glee, 

A day of vengeance is in store for thee. . 

In vain the butcher’s arm may wield the sword 

To crush the liberty thou hast adored— 

Tn vain the edicts of a brutal heart 

Go forth in all the terror they impart. 

The tyrant grasps his guilty sword in vain, 

Thy fame shall rise in all its strength again— 

Again thy name in burning pride shall be 

Hope for the brave, a guide star to the free. 

And ye, high patriots, whose untarnished name 

Will gild your country’s everlasting fame— 

Ye, who at Arad and Temesvar 

Upheld the honours of a glorious war ; 

Ye, whose great spirits shine beyond the grave, 

Inspiring hope among the good and brave— 

Your country yet shall find sublime repose, 

And greatly triumph o’er her despot foes !”” 

In spirit and in diction this passage is a very 

fair imitation of the lament over the fall of Poland, 

in the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ by Thomas Campbell, 
of whose works it is gratifying to find some authors 














poral conditions and responsibilities. Mr. Ellice 
bp in this volume the numerous texts in the 
ld Testament relating to a future state, comment: | 


recovery of these memorials of Brousson are there- 
fore the more valuable, and form an important 
contribution to historical literature, as well as 





retaining a sensible admiration, in these days when 
it is too much the fashion to praise whatever poetry: 
is eccentric in thought and unusual in metre. 
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Life by the Fireside. By the Author of ¢ Visiting 
my Relations.’ Bentley. 
THERE is the same shrewdness of observation and 
cleverness of writing in this as in the former work 
by the same author referred to in the title-page, but 
we find it far less interesting and attractive. Some 
of the same characters are reproduced, and there is a 
repetition of experiences and incidents, which when 
first presented in autobiographical form had the 
interest of novelty, but become tiresome when 
accompanied by descriptions and reflections in the 
less connected form now adopted. Still the book 
contains many pleasing and instructive scenes of 
domestic and social life, under such headings as a 
Family Fireside, a Widower’s Fireside, a Fireside in 
the Country, Crotchets and Quavers by the Fireside, 





anda Chat about Things in General by the Fireside. 
Some of the sketches of character are clearly and 
boldly drawn, such as could be derived only from 
actual observation and description of real persons 








and incidents, Of the author’s general style we 





have formerly expressed our opinion (‘ L. G.’ 1852, 

p- 155), and have only to remark of the present 

work that it contains much that will amuse the 

eneral reader, with occasional passages remarkable 
or shrewd and sensible reflections on every-day 
life, and faithful delineations of character. The 
spirit of the author is certainly not one inclined to 
find good in every thing; she is rather disposed to 
perceive the evils and follies of the little world in 
which she moves, to moralize on the vanity of life, 
and to philosophize on what she sees and hears 
around her. <A book of this kind, if not so agree- 
able for perusal, is more profitable for thoughtful 
study. It contains many hints that may be 
turned to useful account both for personal improve- 
ment and social enjoyment. 

Constructive Greek Exercises, for Teaching the Ele- 
ments of the Greek Language on a System of 
Analysis and Synthesis. With Greek Reading- 
Lessons and Copious Vocabularies. By John 
Robson, B.A. Walton and Maberly. 

Tus book is ona plan different from most works 

of its class, and deserves a few words from us. 

Its author is already favourably known to a large 

class of intelligent teachers by his excellent ‘ Latin 

Exercises,’ and we cannot bestow higher praise 

upon the present work than by saying that it 

fully sustains the reputation of its predecessor, 
and is in many respects superior to it. The author 
briefly describes the work as “consisting in the 
constant union of theory with practice; the multi- 
farious parts of grammar, those relating to con- 
struction or syntax, as well as those comprehended 
under the term ‘inflection,’ being presented to the 
student one by one in due succession, their appli- 
cation shown, and their combination taught, while 
the signification of the most common and impor- 


valuable additions to the original, and in its pre- 

sent form De Lolme’s work is secure in its position 

as the standard book for popular information on 
the theory and practice of the English Constitution. 

Abbeokuta; ov, Sunrise within the Tropics. An 
Outline of the Origin and Progress of the Yoruba 
Mission. By Miss Tucker. Nisbet and Co. 

THROUGH the noble and persevering exertions of 

the British government, the slave trade has almost 

ceased in the once too famous Bight of Benin. 

Where once there were above seventy ports of ex- 

port for slaves, there were in 1851 but three—Lagos, 

Porto Novo, and Whydah. Lagos has since been 

destroyed, and the others can no longer maintain 

the traffic, so that along all that coast the trade is 
for the present extinct. Christian civilization is 

now attempted in the interior, At Abbeokuta, a 

town of eighty thousand inhabitants, the Church 

Missionary Society has established a mission, the 

influence of which is extending throughout the 

Yoruba country. Of the history and progress of 

this mission, and various incidents connected with 

it, Miss Tucker’s book gives a lively and very grati- 
fying account. 

The Harmonies of Physical Science in relation to 
the Higher Sentiments ; with Observations on the 
Study of Medical Science. By William Hinds, 
M.D. John Churchill. 

THE best part of this treatise is that which relates 

to the scientific and moral relations of medical life. 

The remarks on the objects of study, the formation 

of character, and the general principles and con- 





duct of medical men, are very just and appropriate, 
and may be cordially commended to the considera- 
tion of students and junior members of the profes- 
sion. Guided by sound philosophy, and imbued 
with right feeling, Dr. Hinds addresses himself to 
all who seek to combine scientific knowledge and 
professional eminence with the higher sentiments 
and worthier excellence of moral and Christian 
character. The medical profession has at all times 
boasted many distinguished names, in whom these 
combined qualities have been conspicuous, and a 
work like this of Dr. Hinds will inspire honourable 
ambition while inculcating useful lessons of know- 
ledge and virtue. 





SUMMARY. 

A TRANSLATION is published by Mr. Bohn, in his 
‘Shilling Series,’ of a work which has excited much 
sensation on the Continent, The Introduction to the 
History of the Nineteenth Century, by Professor 
Gervinus, of Heidelberg. The book had scarcely 
appeared, when the government of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden and other German powers de- 
nounced it as treasonable. On the 24th of Feb- 
| ruary of the present year the author was brought 











continues to be the chief source of our information 
as to the lives and tenets of the philosophers of 
ancient Greece. 

In the ‘Traveller’s Library’ a Life of Marshal 
Turenne, by the Rev. F. Oswald Cockayne, M.A, 
is a compilation useful on account of the number 
of dates and facts compressed into a small space, 
but the narrative is sadly deficient in clearness 
and spirit. With such a subject it ig surprising 
that so uninteresting a sketch has been made, Mr. 
Cockayne has written other things of more merit, 
but it requires a mind of a different order to 
describe the great Turenne. In point of literary 
merit, this is one of the weakest numbers of the 
valuable series of the Travellec’s Library. 

In Whittaker’s ‘ Travellers’ Series,’ A Critical 
Essay on Thomas Carlyle, his style, teaching, ten- 
dency, is republished from the ‘ Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Magazine,’ in which it originally appeared, 
The writer gives due praise to Mr. Carlyle for 
vigorous thought and honest speaking, but criti- 
cises with just severity his affected style, his obscure 
teaching, and the dangerous tendencies of his 
writings, especially in their sceptical and _pan- 
theistic spirit. There are some points on which 
the general honesty of Mr. Carlyle is maintained 
to be at fault, as in regard to the suppression of 
the closing scene of his friend John Sterling's life, 
which Archdeacon Hare has so touchingly de. 
scribed. 

The contents of the following treatises are suffi- 
ciently indicated by their titles. An Introdue- 
tion to the Use of the Blowpipe, by Dr. Theodore 
Scheerer, Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Saxon 
Mining Academy, at Freiberg. It is reprinted, 
with additions, from the ‘ Annals of Pharmacy and 
Practical Chemistry,’ for the use of chemists, mine- 
ralogists, and workers in metals. Zhe Lords and 
Commons, their Functions and Functionaries, with 
a Peerage and Parliamentary Guide, by the author 
of ‘The London Clubs,’ useful for the lists and 
other information it contains, but written in a 
miserable style, the attempts to be amusing and 
witty being lamentably unsuccessful. On some of 
the Diseases affecting the Voice and Respiration, 
by Alfred King, a practical treatise on complaints 
of common occurrence in our climate, for which 
the aid of professional men is not frequently re- 
quired in early stages or in light attacks. Mr. 
King’s little book contains plain and useful hints. 
A medical pamphlet on a similar subject, The 
Progress of Improvement in the Treatment of Cor- 
sumption and other Pulmonary and Laryngeal 
Diseases, by James Turnbull, M.D., Physician to 
the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, is of more scientific 
value, containing reports of the results of the most 








tant words of the language is rendered familiar by | to a public trial at Mannheim, on account of the 
constant repetition.” ‘The plan of the work is | destructive tendencies of his work, and on the 2nd 
ably carried out. The simplicity of the arrange- | of March sentence was pronounced condemning 
ment, the clearness of the rules, and the sound | him to an imprisonment of four months, and the 
scholarship displayed throughout, place these | book to be publicly destroyed. How far it deserves 
‘Greek Exercises’ of Mr. Robson in the highest | this condemnation the English public have now an 
rank ; and we have no hesitation in giving it our | opportunity of judging. It is a learned and philo- 
warmest recommendation, | sophical discourse, liberal in its spirit, but in its 
The Constitution of England ; or, An Account of the | style calm and didactic, little adapted to have the 

English Government. By J. L.De Lolme. <A | popular influence which its suppressors .dreaded. 

New Edition, with Life and Notes. By John | Professor Gervinus was one of the professors at Git- 

Macgregor, M.P. Bohn. tingen who refused the oath of absolute allegiance 
ALTHOUGH it is easy to point out errors and defects | to the King of Hanover in 1837, when he abolished 
in De Lolme, it is universally acknowledged that it | the Hanoverian constitution. After some years of 
is far the best book ever written on the English | retirement, he was elected Professor of History in 
constitution. Its value is not diminished, but | the University of Heidelberg, where his lectures 
rather increased, by the lapse of time since it was | attracted much attention. At the revolution of 
written. He described the constitution according | 1848 he was one of the members of the Frankfort 
to its theory and the possible workings of it, and | parliament. Gervinus is not an eloquent speaker, 
many abuses having been since reformed, the | but even in the translation of his ‘ Introduction to 
account of the Government and institutions is more | the History of the Nineteenth Century’ the Eng- 
just now even than when the work first appeared. | lish reader will understand the causes of his great 
‘* At that period,” as the present editor remarks, | influence on public opinion, his philosophical state- 
‘* there did not exist, to the same extent as at pre- | ments acting powerfully on those who more directly 
sent, the diffusion of knowledge among the people, | move the popular masses. In Bohn’s ‘ Classical 
the freedom of speech and of the press, the religious | Library’ the book for the month is a translation, by 
and civil liberty, the independence of Parliament, | C. D. Yonge, of The Lives and Opinions of Eminent 
and the justice of the tribunals, which he so ener- | Philosophers, by Diogenes Laertius, 2 book which, 
getically applauds.” Mr. Macgregor’s notes ave | after all the researches of modern scholarship, still 





recent and best modes of treatment, including cod- 
liver oil, creosote, and various inhalations, with 
remarks on Hygienic modes of treatment, The 
papers, originally prepared for the Liverpool 
Medical Society, will be acceptable to medical 
practitioners. A paper On the Use of an Artificial 
Membrana Tympani, by Joseph Toynhee, F.RS, 
in which proofs are given of the benefit conferred 
by combined medical and mechanical means i 
certain cases of deafness. Plain Advice on the 
Management and Diet of Infants, with remarks on 
the diseases to which they are liable, by William 
Pearce. 

In the new edition of Dr. Chalmers’s Posthumous 
Works the second volume of the ‘Daily Scripture 
Readings’ is published, containing his comments 
on the books of the Old Testament from Chronicles 
to Jeremiah. Under the title of Scenes in the Life 
of Christ, « course of lectures is printed, delivered 
by the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.RS., at 
St. Peter's Church, Cornhill, during Lent of this 

ear. 
a Ofan old and favourite book of popular science, 
Joyce's Scientific Dialogues, a new and enlarged edi- 
tion is prepared by Charles V. Walker, Esq., Engi- 
neer and Superintendent of the Electric Telegraph to 
the South-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. Walker 
adds to the work various recent facts in the prac: 
tical applications of science. It retains its place 














as a most complete compendium of natural and 
experimental philosophy, admirably adapted either 
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for popular reading or for the instruction of the 
young. 

' A History of the Church for the Use of Children, 
by the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A., Warden of Sack- 
yille College. Part I. contains a summary of eccle- 
siastical history from the day of Pentecost to the 
Council of Chalcedon, the author’s object in pre- 
paring the book being ascribed to ‘‘ the importance 
that Church history should be first presented to a 
child’s mind under a Church aspect.” Mr. Neale 
is the gentleman who lately published an improved 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

In Arnold’s School Classics, Part V. of the Se- 
lections from Cicero contains the De Senectute, 
explained by Julius Sommerbrodt, the notes being 
translated from the German by Henry Browne, M.A. 
A useful school-book of another kind is Carpenter’s 
Spelling-book, edited by Walter M’Leod, of the 
Chelsea Military School, to whom we are indebted 
for many excellent educational manuals. 

Professor Harvey, the well-known Algologist, 
has published a Second Part of his Nereis Borcali- 
Americana, comprising rhodosperms, or red kinds 
of North American sea-weeds. It is illustrated 
with twenty-four quarto plates, executed by the 
author himself in lithography, and printed in 
coloured ink; and the microscopic structure and 
fructification of each species are worked out with 
his usual elaborate care. Professor Harvey, with 


the most disinterested zeal, has undertaken this | 


laborious task for the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington, and we cannot help noticing with 
pleasure the ardour with which the different Ameri- 
can collectors of sea-weeds are assisting him by the 
loan of specimens. For supplies received since the 
publication of the first part, the author records his 
acknowledgments of contributions from California, 
Florida, and from New York harbour, some en- 
closing forms quite new to him, 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anthon’s Cwsar, new edition, by Wheeler, 12mo, 6s. 
-——— Cicero, new edition, by Wheeler, 12mo, 6s. 
Barber’s (M. A. S.) Hearths of the Poor, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
Black’s Shilling Guide to the Lakes, 12mo, sewed, Is. 
Book of Family Prayers, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
—— (The) of Psalms, translated into English Verse, 4s. 6d. 
Byrne’s (O.) American Engineer, 4to, cloth, £1 8s. 
Chalmers’s (Dr.) Daily Scripture Readings, Vol. 2, 5s. 
Cock’s (J.) Sea Weed Coliector’s Guide, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, 2 vols. 8vo, £1 1s. 
Cooper’s Glossary of Provincialisms in Sussex, 3s. 6d. 
Croserio’s Hommopathic Manual of Obstetrics, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
Cumming’s Sketches, Ist series, new edition, 12mo, 9s. 
——— The Finger of God, 12mo, cloth. 
De Quincey’s (‘T.) Autobiographical Sketches, p. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Early Influences, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Fergusson’s Architecture, royal 8vo, reduced, £1 1s. 
Finlay’s (G.) Byzantine Empire, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Forbes’s (J.) Memorandum made in Ireland, 2 vols., £1 1s. 
Francatelli’s Cook, 7th edition, Svo, cloth, 15s. 
Galton’s Narrative of an Explorer in South Africa, 12s. 
Girdlestone’s (C.) Lectures on the Gospels, Part 1, 4s. Gd. 
Gosse’s Naturalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire Coast, £1 1s. 
Grenville (The) Papers, Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo, cloth, £1 12s. 
Hamilton’s (James) Lamp and the Lantern, 16mo, Is. 6d. 
Handbook of France, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
———- North Germany, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
— South Germany, post 8vo, cloth, 93. 
—— North Italy, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
———— Travel Talk, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hay’s Beauty of the Parthenon, 5s. 
Hewitson’s (Rev. W. H.) Memoirs, 4th edition, cloth, 5s. 
—— ——_——_—— . Remains, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 
Hofland Library, the Life of B. Hofland, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Hook’s (W. F.) Discourses, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Lauder’s Highland Rambles, new edition, post 8vo, 5s. 
Little on Deformities, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Lowe's (E. J.) Conchology of Nottingham, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Lownde’s Scholar’s Hymn Book, 1s. 6d. 
MeLeod’s Edition of Carpenter’s Spelling, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
Mackenzie’s (W. B.) Dwellings of the Righteous, ls. 6d. 
Mayne’s (J. N.) How to Choose a good Milk Cow, 12mo, 3s. 
Masson's (M.) Celebrated Children, by Mrs. Burke, 3s. 6d. 
Monod 8 Saint Paul, Five Discourses, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
~‘cvin’s Voice of the Bible to the Age, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Ormsby’s Present State of Bank Note Engraving, £1 4s. 
Paterson’s (A.) Memoir, 2nd edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Pearson's (T.) Infidelity, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

enny Cyclopedia, 16 vols., cloth, reduced, £9 12s. 
Poste’s (B.) Britannic Researches, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Rhyme of the Golden Key ofthe Rainbow, imp. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
Selby 8 Events, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Shady Side, by a Pastor’s Wife, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Sickness, its Trials, &c., 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Singer’s (S. W.) Text of Shakspeare, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





Sleigh’s (Lieut -Col.) Pine Forests, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
8 (A.) Christopher Tadpole, post 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. 
ng’s (H. H.) History of Photography, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 


Smith’ 
Snelli 


Tasso’s Jerusalem, translated by A. C. Robertson, 10s. 6d. 
Todd’s Series of Tables of the Area, &c., of Circles, 6s. 
Traits of American Indian Life, post 8vo, cloth, 73. 
Traveller's Library, Coal and Coal Pits, 2 parts, 1s. each, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Tysson’s Poetic and Musical Customs of the Ancients, 5s. 
Valentine Vox, 12mo, boards, 2s. 

Wheeler’s Analysis &c. of Old Testament History, 5s. 6d. 
Wright’s (H.) Genius of Wordsworth, Svo, cloth, 5s. 














THE AQUATIC VIVARIUM. 


A LIVING exhibition of the sea-bottom and its odd 
inhabitants is such an absolute novelty, that we must 
give our readers this week, at the risk of being 
charged with an undue partiality for natural his- 
tory, some account of the elegant aquatic vivarium 
just opened to the public. On the borders of the 
flower bed in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s- 
park, has been constructed, crystal-palace fashion, 
of glass and iron, a light airy building 60 by 20 feet 
in area, containing around its transparent walls 
fourteen 6-feet tanks of plate glass. Eight tanks 





will, in the first instance, be devoted to living 
{marine animals, and of these six are ready for 
| exhibition. They inclose masses of rock, sand, 
| gravel, corallines, sea-weed, and sea-water; and 
are abundantly stocked with Crustacea, Star-fish, 
Sea-eggs, Actinias, Ascidians, Shelled and Shell-less 
Mollusks, and fish of the genera Gusterosteus, 
Labrus, Crenilabrus, Blennius, Gobius, and Cottus. 
| The whole are in a state of natural restlessness, 
now quiescent, now eating and being eaten. Here 
may be seen a brilliantly coloured Actinia expand- 
ing its numerous tentacles, and there a Pecten, 
open-valved; here a Littorina crawling stealthily 
along a rock-crevice, there a Balanus waving its 
graceful cirri; while the more active of the fish and 
of the shrimp-like crustacea give variety to the 
scene. The forms of the different animals exhibited 
| are curious beyond conception; and their colours, 
and varieties, and blendings of colours, are equally 
varied. 





“ Nature here 
Wantons as in her prime, and plays at will 
Her virgin fancies, wild above rule or art.” 

The Alge, which serve at once as ornaments and 
shelter for the animals, and as purifiers of the 
water, appear to bear their new situation as well 
as the lively zoophytes, and no difficulty has pre- 
sented itself, so far, to the conservation of both. 
The collection is altogether from the British seas, 
but the building is so constructed as to be capable 
of being enlarged, and the Society does not despair 
of exhibiting some of the more striking tropical 
and intertropical forms of invertebrate animals, 
Let us imagine for a moment the classical appear- 
ance of a fleet of Argonauts with their embracing 
membranes, or a tank of Cutiles with their arms 
and suckers, voraciously at war, illustrative of 
the battles of the Cephalopods, or the brilliant 
purple Janthina with its floating vesicle, or the 
angry Panopwa spouting mimic cataracts from its 
huge siphon. We must not, however, anticipate 
too largely. 

The most complete portion of the collection are 
the Actinias, among which the specimens of A. 
dianthus, parasitica, crassicornis, are truly mag- 
nificent. The rare Adamsia palliata, Actinia 
nivea, and A. miniata, are also objects which merit 
more than passing attention. The tank in which 
they are grouped together presents a splendid har- 
mony of colour hardly to be surpassed by the hues 
of a skilfully dressed flower-garden. The shelled 
mollusks are at present indicated rather than 
represented, but the vivacity displayed by the 
Pectens and Littorine are a sufficient guarantee for 
what may be done with them hereafter. The star- 
fish appear to be rather more difficult in treat- 
ment, but among those displayed in the tank 
appropriated to them are two fine specimens of Pal- 
mipes membranaccus, which occasionally fix them- 
selves against the glass walls, and exhibit their ex- 
quisite structure and bright crimson margin most 
admirably. £chini are not unfrequent, and gor- 
geously coloured Ophiocomas and Solasters brighten 





Alye with an effulgence which is_ irresistibly 
| charming. <A few JZ/olothurius complete the series 








up the dark stones and shaded recesses of the | 


of this division of the British Radiata, which the 
work of Professor Edward Forbes has rendered 
more popularly known than any other. The crus- 
tacea, too, which occupy the adjoining tank, are as 
numerous in species as they are lively in action, 
although the secluded habits of many of them pre- 
vent more than a small number being visible at 
one time. 

One of the most interesting features in this novel 
exhibition is the restless change of position among 
the several creatures. The visitor may occupy the 
whole day in passing inside and outside the build- 
ing from tank to tank, and yet every time see 
something new. ‘The tanks, visible on both sides, 
afford 390 square fect of view, and contain seven 
tons of sea-water. Of the marine fish, of which 
the Blennies and Cotti are almost always at the 
bottom, it may be said that their habits are being 
now, for the first time, investigated with success ; 
and their activity and rapacity present effects so 
curious that the most casual observer cannot help 
being struck with them. This exhibition of living 
fish and invertebrates, besides exciting much curi- 
osity, will be of most impressive usefulness to the 
student, to whom they have been only known 
hitherto by books and dried remains. The public 
have thronged to it astonishingly during the past 
week, exceeding 40,000 in number; and greatly 
are they indebted to Mr. Mitchell, the active 
Secretary of the Society, for his zeal and admira- 
ble taste in the matter. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE deputation with the Memorial to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, praying for a central site on 
which to establish the scientific societies, was most 
graciously received by the Prime Minister, as indeed 
| might be expected, since Lord Aberdeen has always 
been distinguished fora warm appreciation ofscience 
as well as for his eminent intellectual acquirements. 
He expressed his. sentiments warmly in favour of 
promoting a juxtaposition of the scientific societies 
in a central and convenient situation. A site that 
has found much favour on account of its manifest 
convenience is Carlton Ride, where there remains 
still unbuilt a portion of the proposed edifices. 
The erection of worthy apartments in this locality 
for the scientific institutions that do so much honour 
to their country through their original labours, and 
whose exertions are wholly disinterested, would be 
a worthy act of an enlightened ministry. Nor 
would the gain be on one side only, since a con- 
siderable part of Somerset House, much desiderated 
for Government offices, would thereby be acquired 
in exchange. 

Our fast contemporary ‘ The Leader,’ comment- 
ing upon the garrulity of a foreign correspondent 
in this journal on table-moving, has been at consi- 
derable trouble to disprove, what no really scientific 
man has ventured to assert, that this all-absorbing 
‘ phenomenon’ is the effect of human electricity. 
The explanation given by ourcontemporary, namely, 
that the movement of the hat or table is merely 
the result of unconscious muscular action arising 
from fixed expectant attention, has long been, to 
our knowledge, the opinion of Sir David Brewster 
and other competent authorities,—and we believe 
it to be the correct one. Sir David and a few 
scientific gentlemen interested in the question of 
‘unconscious tendance aw mouvement,’ met last 
week, at the invitation of the Duke of Argyll, to 
confer together on the subject, but nothing new 
was elicited, and no other result could be arrived at. 

The sale of the library of M. ie Baron J. Taylor, 
member of the French Institute, next week, at 
the rooms of Messrs. Leigh Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son, is an event of unusual importance in the lite- 
rary and artistic world. The catalogue consists of 

322 lots, including many of the rarest and finest 
illustrated works ever published. Among them 
are the ‘Galeries Historiques de Versailles,’ by 
C. H. Gavard, containing twelve hundred plates, 
the finest edition of the work, printed on vellum 
paper, proofs of the plates on India paper; ‘Galerie 
| du Palais Royal,’ ‘ Galerie de Florence et du Palais 
| Pitti,’ ‘Galerie Royale de Dresde, 1753-57,’ con- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





sidered chefs d’ceuvre of engraving ; Canova’s works, 
Chinese battles, a series of plates representing the 
victories of the Chinese over the Tartars, engraved 
in Paris, 1768—1774, by the command of Kien 
Long, then Emperor of China; Lucien Buona- 
parte’s copy of the ‘ Relation des Cérémonies du 
Couronnement de S. M. l’Empereur Napoleon I.,’ 
from the designs of Fontaine and Isabey, executed 


works, with engravings from designs of Gérard, 


Didot, 1801, one of the finest typographical pro- | 
ductions of modern times, bound, in three volumes, 
by Simier, at the cost of 1200 frances. 
portant than the published works are the collec- 
tions of engravings and drawings, embracing speci- 
mens of every school and of all the great masters. 
Amateurs and artists have rarely had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing so many treasures of art in a pri- 
vate collection, in the dispersion of which we 
trust that our public libraries and museums may 
obtain some valuable acquisition. There are some 
works which it would be of much advantage for 
the library of the Museum of Ornamental Art or 
the School of Design at Marlborough House to 
possess. The catalogue of the sale is itself a valu- 
able record of bibliographical and artistic facts, 
worthy of perusal and preservation, apart from its 
immediate use as a sale catalogue. 

The proceedings connected with the Dublin Ex- 
hibition are so fully reported in the daily journals 
that we have not deemed it necessary to occupy 
any of our space with announcements or descrip 
tions. With the exception of some special objects 
contributed from this country and the Continent, 
there is little in the Exhibition to call for detailed 
remark after the great display in Hyde Park in 
1851. The Dublin Exhibition is more important 
and interesting in its social than its industrial bear- 
ings. Some stimulus may be given to native in- 
dustry and ingenuity, but the chief advantage to 
be expected from the event is the prospect of its | 
attracting large numbers of strangers to a country | 
which, but for its beautiful scenery, has hitherto | 
offered few temptations to visitors. It is stated 
that the Queen intends to visit Dublin in the 
summer, on her way to Scotland. 

The submarine electro-telegraphic communica- 
tion between Great Britain and Ireland has at 
length been successfully completed. On Monday 
the cable was laid down between Donaghadee and 
Portpatrick. The firm by whom it was constructed 
is Messrs. Newall and Co., of Gateshead. The 
cable and apparatus were taken from Sunderland 
in the screw steamer, William Hutt, and conveyed 
to Mora Bay, near Portpatrick. Captain Hawes, 
RN., superintended the laying of the cable, and 
was accompanied by the engineers of several of the 
telegraph lines and other scientific and official 
persons. <A telegraphic announcement was de- 
spatched to the Lord Lieutenant, at Dublin, as 
soon as the communication was complete. Ina 
short time London, Edinburgh, and Dublin will be 
brought into communication, the lines of the several 
countries meeting at Carlisle. The completion of 
this work is an additional point gained in perfect- 
ing the union of the countries, and let us hope that 
it may symbolize a more thorough union than ever 
in social and in political affairs. 

An interesting and successful series of experi- 
ments have been made by Professor Challis, of 








Scotland, now holding its annual sittings at Edin- | 

burgh, a letter was read from the Archbishop of | 

Upsala, H. O. Holstrém, the Primate of the Swedish | 
; Church 
the ecclesiastical and educational affairs of this 
country, and desiring greater co-operation in works | 
| of Christian and Protestant usefulness. 
by the first French engravers of the time ; Racine’s | ferred to Scotland and Sweden as 
| munity of great historical events, and standing in 
Girodet, Claudet, and others, from the press of | ancient national affinity. 


| many of his best officers and a large number of his 
More im- | men were from Scotland. he Archbishop’s letter | 


[May 28 





At the general assembly of the Free Church of | and Foreign Bible Society already are announced ag 


(Lutheran), displaying much interest in | 


He re- 
presenting com- 


In the great Protestant 
war of Gustavus Adolphus it is well known that | 


is written in English, and is admirable in its style | 
and spirit. | 

The balance sheet of the Guild of Literature and | 
Art, from April 3, 1851, to April 30, 1853, has | 
been published, from which it appears that the | 
donations from the amateur performers of the 
Guild amounted to 3,615/. 11s. 11d. The dona- 
tions and subscriptions, by subscription list, 5320. 
Dividends, &c., or donations and subscriptions 
invested in 3} per cents, 361. 16s. Total, 
4,1847, 7s. 11d. The expenses during the same } 
period were 393l. 11s, leaving a balance of | 
38,7901, 16s. 11d. It is announced that the con- 
stitution of the Guild is in course of formation, of 
the arrangement and regulations of which due 
public notice will be given. 

A course of lectures on Archeology and History 
of Ancient Art, illustrative of the Fejervary Museum 
at the Archeological Institute, is announced by 
Mr. Francis Pulszky, to commence on Saturday, 
the 11th of June, at Willis’s Rooms. Among the 
subjects included in the syllabus of the lectures are | 
Egyptian Art and its History, the Monuments of 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, the Sculptures 
of the Hindoos and the Chinese, Etruscan Anti- 
quities, and Remains of Greek and Roman Art. 
The subject is one of general interest, and Mr. 
Pulszky’s learning and taste qualify bim for making 
his course at once entertaining and instructive. 

Mr. Groom, the eminent tulip-grower of Clapham, 
has just displayed his collection for the season. 
His grounds present literally not a bed, but a sea 
of tulips, gorgeous in colouring, and distinguished 
by every imaginable hue and variety of shade. 
Those for special exhibition are protected from the 
wind and sun by a canvas awning, and include 
specimens of great rarity. The gem of the collec- 
tion is ‘The Marquis of Bristol,’ valued at one 
hundred guineas, the only one of its kind in the 
country. Another equally beautiful to our taste is 
‘The Duke of Devonshire,’ but a curl in its outer 
petals renders it less valuable. 

An interesting paleontologic discovery has just 
been made at Villefranche, near Lyons in France, 
in the execution of some railway works, consisting 
of the remains of some huge antediluvian animals. 
They are in a fair state of preservation. Amongst 
them are a tusk, which though broken is about two 
and a quarter yards in length, and two jaw bones of 
such monstrous dimensions that it is said to have 
required twelve men to carry them. 

Among the graces passed at the last congregation 
of the Senate of the University of Cambridge was 
the confirmation of the report of the Syndicate ap- 
pointed to draw up a scheme of regulations for 
the institution of prizes from an endowment left 
by the late Rev. William Carus, M.A., and a senior 











Cambridge, on the determining the longitude by 
electro-telegraphic aid. Already in America some 
results of a similar kind had been obtained. The 
present observations have been made at Greenwich 
and Cambridge observatories under peculiarly ad- 
vantageous conditions. The signal-giver at Green- 
wich had the means of observing the passage of a 


star across the field of the transit telescope and of | 


giving signal at the same time, and in several 
instances his signals were made at the instant of 
transit, so that the observation taken at Greenwich 
was actually recorded at Cambridge. Above a 
hundred and fifty separate observations were taken 
under various circumstances, so that amply suffi- 
cient data are obtained for accurate and satisfactory 
induction, 





Fellow of Trinity College. They are to be called 
‘the Carus Greek Testament prizes.’ The sum left 
by Mr. Carus is 5000. in the 3 per cent. consols. 
Our Paris letters state that in Monday’s sitting 
of the Academy of Sciences, M. Arago announced 
the discovery of another new planet, but they did 
| not describe its position. It is between the 10th 
and 11th magnitude. It was first seen by M. 
Luther, of Bonn. 
The Pope has interdicted the circulation of Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’ in the Papal States. In 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dangerous to the Catholic Church. On the Conti- 


nent editions are published with adaptations suited 
to the tenets of the Romish creed. 
The donations to the Jubilee Fund of the British 





Ireland the work is denounced by the priests as | 


exceeding 19,000/., including several sums of 1000), 
each. 


An interesting art work has appeared, entitled 


the ‘Lake Scenery of England,’ painted by J.B, 


Pyne, Esq., lithographed by W. Gauci. The 
3 oa = . . 

scenery of the North, in its softer and more attrac. 

tive features, never met with a more able repre. 


sentative than Mr. Pyne, the charms of whose style 
have been too often commemorated in our pages to 


need any special description here. Many of our 


| readers will also remember that a gallery of pictures 


from his pencil, descriptive of the lakes and their 
environs, was exhibited last year, and attracted 


|; much attention from the amateurs of painting, 


The present work is a series of lithographic prints, 
by M. Gauci, from several of these paintings of 
Mr. Pyne’s, and will help to circulate their attrac. 
tions still more widely. We are well aware of the 
extreme and delicate beauty of the middle dis. 
tances and horizon tints of this artist’s style ; his 
tender refinements of light and shade; his graia- 
tions of tint; and, in short, that union of gaiety 
and richness in style which renders it so peculiarly 
fascinating to the eye. We have equally had occa- 
sion to observe upon the weakness of the foreground 
which is occasionally observable in this artist’s pro- 
ductions, whilst strength has not always been 
united with delicacy in tone. These characteristics 
apply as much as ever to the drawings before us. 
Nothing can be more satisfactory than the fulness, 
richness, profusion, sweetness, and variety of the 
ranges of valley and slopes of mountain side which 
are rolled out before us. The peculiar delights of 
the scenery have met with a style of rendering 
exactly appropriate to themselves ; but beyond this 
we cannot extend our praise. The features of the 
terrible and sublime; the ‘night, storm, and dark- 
ness’ of the poet, as quoted in the description; the 
awful steeps of ‘Dungeon Ghyll, so foully rent; 
the commanding eminences of Langdale Pikes, 
have met with no adequate description here, and 
it is evident that the genius of the artist does not 
employ itself upon these aspects of nature. In- 
deed we may point to the heavy clouds on the right 
of the scene, entitled Windermere Water Head, as 
showing rather a failuré than otherwise, and per- 
haps the only one that recurs throughout the five 
views in the present work. The frontispiece isa 
very beautiful arrangement of rock and foliage; 
and indeed, wherever the genius of the landscape 
is of a mild and sunny character, there the unfail- 
ing appreciation of the artist has recorded its 
appearances with more than fidelity—with a spirit 
in perfect harmony with the scene itself. The 
lithographic views in the present volume are accom 
panied by some woodcuts in the form of vignettes, 
and by a letterpress description, which embodies 
all the names and points of interest. ‘The topo- 
graphy and style of the work are of the highest class, 
and reflect great credit upon the enterprise of the 
Manchester publishers, 

The exhibition of studies from the Schools of 
Ornamental Art, and of choice specimens of 
cabinet work contributed from private collec- 
tions, commences this day at Gore House. The 
works of students at the principal schools of art 
throughout the country form part of the exposition. 
The collection of cabinet work embraces speciitens 
of all periods and styles from the fifteenth century 
to the most modern designs, and never has there 
been an opportunity in this country of seeing 9 
large and varied a display of this branch of orna 
mental art. Among the contributors, besides Her 
Majesty the Queen, are the Dukes of Hamilton, 
Buccleuch, Devonshire, Northumberland ; Earls 
Spencer, Amherst, Granville ; Lords Ward, De 
VIsle, Willoughby d’Eresby, and many commonets 
who are distinguished for their taste or for the 
value of their collections of works of art. The 
| exhibition and the grounds of Gore House will be 
open to the public daily until the end of July. 

We learn from Munich that a few days ago two 
gigantic statues were cast in bronze in one entire 
piece in the royal foundry of that city. M. Millet 
superintended the difficult operation. It is the 
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frst time the thing has been attempted, the custom 
having heretofore been to cast large statues in 
different portions, and to weld them together 
afterwards. The production of them in one com- 
plete mass is an immense progress in the casting 
art. One of the two statues is an equestrian one 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and is destined to be placed 
in the principal square of Gottenburg, in Sweden ; 
the other is of Patrick Henry, one of the founders 
of the United States Independence, and is to form 
art of the gigantic monument to be erected to 
Washington. 





Lwerezia Borgia and I Puritani appear to be 
the most attractive, as in truth they are the best 
cast operas of the season, the former having been 
repeated on Thursday to an audience overflowing 
with musical ardour. On Monday, Meyerbeer’s 
Roberto it Diavolo was admirably given, save in 
the leading character. Tamberlik is inanimate, 
and much below Nourrit or Duprez. Madame 
Jullienne’s Alice was, as last season, distinguished 
for its correctness and vigour. 

The fourth performance of the Quartett Associa- 
tion at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday morning, was 
conducted with the usual brilliancy and success of 
these favourite réunions. The pieces were Onslow’s 
quintett No. 30, in E minor, two violins, viola, 
violoncello, and contra-basso; the performers, 
Messrs. Sainton, Cooper, Webb, Piatti, and Bot- 
tesini; Mendelssohn’s trio, No. 1, in D minor, op. 
49, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Mrs. Jewson, 
M. Sainton, and Signor Piatti; Beethoven’s quintett 
No. 1, in E flat, two violins, two violas, and violon- 
cello, MM. Cooper, Smith, Webb, Boileau, and 
Piatti; and a contra-basso solo, composed and 
performed by Signor Bottesini. Mr. Hill was pre- 
vented by ijlness from taking part in this concert. 
All the pieces were admirably performed, and 
especially the first quintett of Onslow. Mrs. Jew- 
son's pianoforte playing was much and justly 
admired, and Bottesini’s contra-basso performance 
was of unusual excellence. 
been the oratorio this week at Exeter Hall, the 
frequency of its performance appearing to increase 
rather than diminish the largeness of the audiences, 
At Mr. H. Blagrove’s violin soirée, on Wednesday 
evening, there was a good attendance, in spite of 
its being the evening of the Derby day, and other 
attractions. The vocal part of the entertainment 
was ably sustained by Miss Dolby, Miss Amy 
Dolby, and Mr. Lawler. Miss Dolby sang the 
ballad of ‘ Oriana,’ a piece well suited to her style 
of singing. 

The next meeting of the Musical Union is on 
Tuesday next, at Willis’s Rooms. Mrs. Anderson’s 
Annual Concert at Covent Garden takes place on 
Wednesday. On Monday, Madame Puzzi gives a 
Morning Concert at the Hanover Rooms. The 
fourth meeting of the New Philharmonic Society 
takes place at Exeter Hall on Wednesday evening, 
when Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, Macfarren’s 
Don Carlos, Lindpaintner’s Cantata for chorus and 
orchestra, The Widow of Nain, and a pianoforte 
fantasia by Emile Prudent, are promised in the 
programme, 

Professor Aytoun, in one of his lectures at Willis’s 

oms, spoke with depreciation of Tennyson's 
words, and read an old Scottish ballad, from which 
he said that the Laureate had taken his ideas, but 
had expressed them far less effectively than the 
original. Tennyson’s ballad certainly appears very 
inferior, as read by the northern Professor, to what 
it does when sung by Miss Dolby, accompanied by 
the spirited and expressive music of Mr. Duggan. 
Perhaps the Scottish ballad might be more striking 
to an English audience if heard with similar ad- 
vantages, 

German journals announce the sudden death of 
Dr. Kloss, a noted organist, just as he was sitting 
down to the organ to perform in a concert in the 
church at Riga. 

Ole Bull, the celebrated Norwegian violinist, has 
purchased a vast tract of land in the United States 

for the foundation of a colony. 

The Italian Theatre at Paris has closed its season, 





Haydn’s Creation has ; 





| as the latter might be conceived to have been 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Institution. — March 18th. — William 
Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Sir C. Lyell, F.R.S., V.P.G.S, 
&c., ‘On the Discovery of some Fossil Reptilian Re- 
mains and a Land-Shell in the Interior of an erect 
Fossil-Tree in the Coal Measures of Nova Scotia, 
with remarks on the Origin of Coal-fields, and the 
Time required for their Formation.’ The entire 
thickness of the carboniferous strata, exhibited in 
one uninterrupted section on the shores of the Bay of 
Fundy, in Nova Scotia, at a place called the South 
Joggins and its neighbourhood, was ascertained 
by Mr. Logan to be 14,570 feet. The middle 
part of this vast series of strata, having a thickness 
of 1400 feet, abounds in fossil forests of erect trees, 
together with root-bedsand thin seamsofcoal. These 
coal-bearing strata were examined in detail by Mr. 
J. W. Dawson of Pictou and Sir C. Lyell, in Sep- 
tember last (1852), and among other results of 
their investigations, they obtained satisfactory 
proof that several sigillarie, standing in an up- 
right position, or at right angles to the planes of 
stratification, were provided with stigmarie as 
roots. Such a relation between sigillaria and 
stigmaria had, it is true, been already established 
by Mr. Binney of Manchester, and had been sus- 
pected some years before on botanical grounds by 
M. Adolphe Brongniart; but as the fact was still 
doubted by some geologists both in Europe and 
America, it was thought desirable to dig out of 
the cliffs, and expose to view, several large trunks 
with their roots attached. These were observed to 
bifurcate several times, and to send out rootlets in 
all directions into the clays or ancient soils in 
which they had grown. Such soils or underclays 
with stigmaria afford more conclusive evidence 
of ancient terrestrial surfaces than even erect trees, 


drifted and fixed like snags in a river’s bed. In 





the strata 1400 feet thick above mentioned root- 
bearing soils were observed at sixty-eight different | 


| levels; and, like the seams of coal which usually 





cover them, they are at present the most destructi- | 
ble masses in the whole cliff, the sandstones and | 
laminated shales being harder and more capable 
of resisting the action of the waves and the weather. 
Originally the reverse was doubtless true, for in 
the existing delta of the Mississippi, the clays in 
which innumerable roots of swamp trees, such as 
ths deciduous cypress, ramify in all directions, are 
seen to withstand far more effectually the excavat- 
ing power of the river or of the sea at the base of 
the delta, than do beds of loose sand or layers of 
mud not supporting trees. This fact may explain 
why seams of coal have so often escaped denudation, 
and have remained continuous over wide areas, 
since the roots, now turned to coal, which once 
traversed them would enable them to resist a 
current of water, whilst other members of the coal 
formation, when in their original and unconsoli- 
dated state consisting of sand and mud, would be 
readily removed. The uprighttrees usually inclose 
in their interior pillars of sandstone or shale, or 
both these substances alternating, and these do 
not correspond in the thickness of their layers, or 
in their organic remains, with the external strata, 
or those enveloping the trunks. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the trees were reduced while yet standing 
to hollow cylinders of mere bark, (now changed to 
coal,) into which the leaves of ferns and other 
plants, with fragments of stems and roots, were 
drifted, together with mud and sand, during river 
inundations. The stony contents of one of these 
trees, nine feet high and twenty-two inches in 
diameter, on being examined by Messrs. Dawson 
and Lyell, yielded, besides numerous fossii plants, 
some bones and teeth which they believed were 
referable to a reptile ; but not being competent to 
decide that osteological question, they submitted 
the specimens to Dr. Jeffries Wyman of Harvard 
University in the United States. That eminent 
anatomist declared them to be allied in structure 
to certain perennibranchiate batrachians of the 
genera Menobranchus and Menopoma, species of 
which now inbabit the lakes and rivers of North 





America. This determination was soon afterwards 
confirmed by Professor Owen of London, who 
pointed out the resemblance of some of the asso- 
ciated flat and sculptured bones, with the cranial 
plates, seen in the skull of the Archegosawrus and 
Labyrinthodon. In the same dark-coloured rock, 
Dr. Wyman detected a series of nine vertebra, 
which from their form and transverse processes 
he regards as dorsal, and believes them to have 
belonged to an adult individual of a much smaller 
species, about six inches long, whereas the jaws 
and bones before mentioned are those of a creature 
probably two and a half feet in length. The 
microscopic structure of these small vertebree was 
found by Professor Quekett to exhibit the same 
marked reptilian characters as that of the larger 
bones. The fossil remains in question were 
scattered about the interior of the trunk near its 
base among fragments of wood, now converted into 
charcoal, which may have fallen in while the tree 
was rotting away, having been afterwards cemented 
together by mud and sand stained black by carbo- 
naceous matter. Whether the reptile crept into 
the hollow tree while its top was still open to the 
air, or whether it was washed in with mud during 
a flood, or in whatever other manner it entered, 
must be matter of conjecture. Foot-prints of two 
reptiles of different sizes have been observed by 
Dr. Harding and Dr. Gesner on ripple-marked 
flags of the lower coal measures in Nova Scotia, 
evidently made by quadrupeds walking on the 
beach, or out of the water, just as the recent 
Menopome is sometimes observed to do. Other 
reptilian foot-prints of much larger size had been 
previously noticed (as early as 1844) in the coal 
of Pennsylvania by Dr. King ; and in Europe three 
or four instances of skeletons of the same class of 
animals have been obtained, but the present is the 
first example of any of their bones having been 
met with in America in rocks of higher antiquity 
than the Trias. It is hoped, however, that other 
instances will soon come to light, when the contents 
of upright trees, so abundant in Nova Scotia, 
have been systematically explored; for in such 
situations the probability of discovering ancient 
air-breathing creatures seems greater than in 
ordinary subaqueous deposits. Nevertheless we 
must not indulge too sanguine expectations on this 
head, when we recollect that no fossil vertebrata of 
a higher grade than fishes, nor any land-shells, 
have as yet been met with in the Oolitic coal-field 
of the James River, near Richmond, Virginia, a 
coal-field which has been worked extensively for 
three-quarters of a century. The coal alluded to 
is bituminous, and as a fuel resembles the best of 
the ancient coal of Nova Scotia and Great Britain. 
The associated strata of sandstone and_ shale 
contain prostrate zamites and ferns, and erect 
calamites and equiseta, which last evidently remain 
in the position where they grew in mud and sand. 
Whether the age of these beds be Oolitic, as Messrs. 
W. B. Rogers and Lyell have concluded, or Upper 
Triassic, as some other geologists suspect, they still 
belong clearly to an epoch when saurians and 
other reptiles flourished abundantly in Europe ; 
and they therefore prove that the preservation of 
ancient terrestrial surfaces, even in secondary rocks, 
does not imply, as we might have anticipated, 
conditions the most favourable to our finding 
therein creatures of a higher organization than 
fishes. In breaking up the rock in which the 
reptilian bones were entombed, a small fossil body 
resembling a land-shell of the genus Pupa was 
detected. As such it was recognised by Dr. Gould 
of Boston, and afterwards by M. Deshayes of Paris, 
both of whom carefully examined its form and 
striation. When parts of the surface were sub- 
sequently magnified 250 diameters, by Professor 
Quekett of the College of Surgeons, they were seen 
to exhibit ridges and groovesundistinguishable from 
those belonging to the striation of living species of 
land-shells. The internal tissue also of the shell 
displayed, under the microscope, the same pris- 
matic and tubular arrangements which characterize 
the shellsof living mollusca. Sectionsalso of thesame 
showed what may be part of the columella and 
spiral whorls, somewhat broken and distorted by 
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pressure and crystallized. The genus cannot be 
made out, as the mouth is wanting. If referable 
to a pupa or any allied genus, it is the first example 
of a pulmoniferous mollusk hitherto detected in a 
primary or paleozoic rock. Sir Charles neat pro- 
ceeded to explain his views as to the origin of 
coal-fields in general, observing that the force of 
the evidence in favour of their identity in character 
with the deposits of modern deltas has increased 
in proportion asthey have been more closely studied. 
They usually display a vast thickness of stratified 
mud and fine sand without pebbles, and in them 
are seen countless stems, leaves, and roots of 
terrestrial plants, free for the most part from all 
intermixture of marine remains, circumstances 
which imply the persistency in the same region of 
a vast body of fresh water. This water was also 
charged, like that of a great river, with an inex- 
haustible supply of sediment, which had usually 
been tranported over alluvial plains to a conside- 
rable distance from the higher grounds, so that 
all coarser particles and gravel were left behind. 
On the whole the phenomena imply the drainage 
and denudation of a continent or large island, 
having within itone or more ranges of mountains. 
The partial intercalation of brackish water-beds at 
certain points is equally consistent with the theory 
of a delta, the lower parts of which are always 
exposed to be overflowed by the sea even where 
no oscillations of level are experienced. ‘The purity 
of the coal itself, or the absence in it of earthy 
particles and sand throughout areas of very great 
extent, is a fact which has naturally appeared very 
difficult to explain if we attribute each coal-seam 
to a vegetation growing in swamps, and not to 
the drifting of plants. 1t may be asked how, during 
river inundations capable of sweeping away the 
leaves of ferns, and the stems and roots of sigil- 
larie and other trees, could the waters fail to 
transport some fine mud into the swamps? One 
generation after another of tall trees grew with 
their roots in mud, and after they had fallen 
prostrate and had been turned into coal, were 
covered with layers of mud (now turned to shale), 
and yet the coal itself has remained unsoiled 
throughout these various changes. The Lecturer 
thinks this enigma may be solved by attending to 
what is now taking place in deltas. The dense 
growth of reeds and herbage which encompasses 
the margins of forest-covered swamps in tie valley 
and delta of the Mississippi, is such, that the 
fluviatile waters, in passing through them, are 
filtered and made to clear themselves entirely 
before they reach the areas in which vegetable 


(Arundinaria macrosperma) covered with barna- 
cles, which he. gathered at the extremity of the 
deita of the Mississippi or the Balize. He saw a 
cane-brake (as it is called in the country) of these 
tall reeds killed by salt water, and extending over 
severalacres, the sea having advanced over a space 
where the discharge of fresh water had slackened 
for a season in one of the river's mouths. If such 
reeds when dead could still remain standing in the 
mud with barnacles attached to them, (these crus- 
tacea having been in their turn destroyed by a 
return of the river to the same spot,) still more 
easily may we conceive large and firmly-rooted 
sigillariz to have continued erect for many years in 
the Carboniferous Period, when the sea happened 
to gain on any tract of submerged land. Submer- 
gence under salt water may have been caused 


a river in one of its many mouths, or more probably 
by subsidence, as in the case of the erect columns 
of the Temple of Serapis, near Naples, to which 


adhering. Sir Charles next entered into some 
tion of Nova Scotia. 


slight approximation to the truth. 
the South Joggins are nearly three miles thick, 


the coal measures. 


rocks. Such an array of figures conveys no dis 


either by a local diminution in the discharge of 


serpule and other marine bodies are still found 


speculations respecting the probable volume of 
solid matter contained in the carboniferous forma- 
The data, he said, for such 
an estimate are as yet imperfect, but some advan- 
tage would be gained could we but make some 
The strata at 


and they are known to be also of enormous thick- 
ness in the district of the Albion mines, near Pictou, 
more than one hundred miles to the eastward. 
There appears, therefore, little danger of erring on 
the side of excess, if we take half that amount, or 
7500 feet, as the average thickness of the whole of 
The area of the coal-field, in- 
cluding part of New Brunswick to the west, and 
Prince Edward’s Island and the Magdalen Isles to 
the north, as well as the Cape Breton beds, together 
with the connecting strata which must have been 
denuded or must still be concealed beneath the 
waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, may com- 
prise about 36,000 square miles, which, with the 
thickness of 7500 feet before assumed, will give 
7,527,168,000,000,000 cubic feet (or 51,186.4 
cubic miles) of solid matter as the volume of the 


ments were made on the volume of water and 
proportion of mud by the Rev. Mr. Everest. It 
is not till after it has passed Ghazipore that the 
great river is joined by most of its larger tributaries, 
Taking the quantity of sediment at one-third les 
than that assigned by Mr. Everest for the Ghazipora 
average, the volume of solid matter conveyed to 
the Bay of Bengal would still amount to 20,009 
millions of cubic feet annually. The Ganges, 
therefore, might accomplish in 375,000 years the 
task which it would take the Mississippi, according 
to the data before laid down, upwards of two 
million years to achieve. One inducement to call 
attention to such calculations is the hope of in. 
teresting engineers in making accurate measure. 
ment of the quantity of water and mud discharged 
by such rivers as the Ganges, Brahmapootra, 
Indus, and Mississippi, and to lead geologists to 
ascertain the number of cubic feet of solid matter 
which ancient fluviatile formations, such as the 
coal-measures, with their associated marine strata, 
may contain. Sir Charles anticipates that the 
chronological results derived from such sources 
will be in harmony with the conclusions to which 
botanical and zoological considerations alone might 
lead us, and that the lapse of years will be found 
to be so vast as to have an important bearing on 
our reasonings in every department of geological 
science. A question may be raised, how far the 
co-operation of the sea in the deposition of the 
Carboniferous series might accelerate the proces 
above considered. The Lecturer conceives that 
the intervention of the sea would not afford such 
favourable conditions for the speedy accumulation 
of a large body of sediment within a limited ares 
as would be obtained by the hypothesis before 
stated—namely, that of a great river enteringa 
bay in which the waves, currents, and tides of the 
ocean should exert only a moderate degree of 
denuding and dispersing power. An_ eminent 
writer, when criticising, in 1830, Sir Charles Lyell’s 
work on the adequacy of existing causes, was at 
pains to assure his readers, that while he ques 
tioned the soundness of the doctrine, he by no 
means grudged any one the appropriation of a 
much as he pleased of that ‘least valuable of all 
things, past time.” But Sir Charles believes, not- 
- | withstanding the admission so often made in the 




















matter may accumulate for centuries, forming coal 
if the climate be favourable. There is no possibi- 
lity of the least intermixture of earthy matter in 
such cases. Thus, in the large submerged tract, 
called the ‘Sunk Country,” near New Madrid, 
forming part of the Western side of the valley of 
the Mississippi, erect trees have been standing 
ever since the year 1811-12, killed by the great 
earthquake of that date; lacustrine and swamp 
plants have been growing there in the shallows, 
and several rivers have annually inundated the 
whole space, and yet have been unable to carry 
in any sediment within the outer boundaries of the 
morass. In the ancient coal of the South Joggins 
in Nova Scotia, many of the underclays show a net- 
work of stigmaria roots, of which some penetrate 
into or quite through older roots which belonged to 
the trees of a preceding generation. Where trunks 
are seen in an erect position buried in sandstone 
and shale, rooted sigillariz or calamites are often 
observed at different heights in the enveloping 
strata, attesting the growth of plants at several 
successive levels, while the process of envelopment 
was going on. In other cases there are proofs of 
the submergence of a forest under marine or brackish 
water, the base uf the trunks of the submerged 
trees being covered with serpule or a species of 
spirorbis. Not unfrequently seams of coal are suc- 
ceeded by beds of impure bituminous limestone, 
composed chiefly of compressed modiole with scales 
and teeth of fish, these being evidently deposits of 
brackish or salt-water origin. The Lecturer exhi- 
bited a joint of the stem of a fresh-water reed 


tinct idea to the mind, but is interesting when we 
reflect that the Mississippi would take more than 
two million of years (2,033,000 years) to convey 
to the Gulf of Mexico an equal quantity of solid 
matter in the shape of sediment, assuming the 
average discharge of water in the great river to 
be, as calculated by Mr. Forshey, 450,000 cubic 
feet per second throughout the year, and the 
total quantity of mud to be, as estimated by Mr. 
Riddell, 3,702,758,400 cubit feet in the year. 
We may, however, if we desire to reduce to a 
minimum the possible time required for such an 
operation, (assuming 1t to be one of fluviatile denu- 
dation and deposition,) select as our agent a river 
flowing from a tropical country, such as the 
Ganges, iu the basin of which the fall of rain is much 
heavier, and where nearly all comes down in a 
third part of the year, so that the river is more 
turbid than if it flowed in temperate latitudes. 
In reference to the Ganges, also, it may be well to 
mention, that its delta presents in one respect a 
striking parallel to the Nova Scotia coal-field, 
since at Calcutta, at the depth of eight or ten feet 
from the surface, buried trees and roots have been 
found in digging tanks, indicating an ancient soil 
now underground ; and in boring on the same site 
for an Artesian well to the depth of 481 feet, other 
signs of ancient forest-covered lands and peaty 
soils have been observed at several depths, even as 
far down as 300 feet and upwards below the level 
ofthesea. As the strata pierced through contained 
fresh-water remains of recent species of plants and 
animals, they imply a subsidence, which has been 
going on cotemporaneously with the accumulation 
of fluviatile mud. Captain Strachey of the Bengal 
Engineers has estimated that the Ganges must 
discharge 44 times as much water into the Bay of 
Bengal as the same river carries past Ghazipore, 


























a place 500 miles above its mouth, where experi- 


abstract of the indefinite extent of past time. that 
there is, practically speaking, a rooted and perhaps 
unconscious reluctance on the part of most gedlo- 
gists to follow out to their legitimate consequences 
the proofs, daily increasing in number, of this 
immensity of time. 
small moment could we obtain even an approach 
to some positive measure of the number of centt- 
ries which any great operation of nature, sucha 
the accumulation of a delta or fluviatile deposit 
great magnitude, may require, inasmuch as our 
conceptions of the energy of aqueous or igneots 
causes, or of the powers of vitality in any give 
geological period, must depend on the quantity 0 
time assigned for their development. ‘ 
example, geologists will not deny that a vertical 
subsidence of three miles took place gradually a 
the South Joggins, during the carboniferous epoch, 
the lowest beds of the coal of Nova Scotia, like 
middle and uppermost, consisting of shallow-water 
beds. If, then, this depression was brought about 
in the course of 375,000 years, it did not exceed 
the rate of four feet in a century, resembling that 
now 
whether the movement be upward or downwan, 
it is quite insensible to the inhabitants, and only 


It would therefore be of 00 


Thus, for 


experienced in certain countries whett, 


known by scientific inquiry. If, on the other hand, 


it was brought about in two millions of years 
according to the other standard before alluded to, 


the rate would be only six inches in a century 
But the same movement taking place in an Up 
ward direction would be sufficient to uplift 4 
portion of the earth’s crust to the height of Most 
Blanc, or to a vertical elevation of three miles 
above the level of the sea. In like manner, if 
large shoal be rising, or attempting to rise, in mit 
ocean at the rate of six inches or even four fee 
in a hundred years, the waves may grind down # 
mud and sand and readily sweep away the rocks 
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so upraised as fast as they come within the denud- 
ing action of the waves. A mass having a vertical 
thickness of three miles might thus be stripped off 
in the course of ages, and inferior rocks laid bare, 
§$o in regard to voleanic agency, a certain quantity 
of lava is poured out annually upon the surface, or 
is injected into the earth’s crust below the surface, 
and great metamorphic changes resulting from 
subterranean heat accompany the injection. 
Whether each of these effects be multiplied by 
50,000, or by half a million, or by two millions of 
years, may entirely decide the question whether 
we shall or shall not be compelled to abandon the 
doctrine of paroxysmal violence in ancient as 
contrasted with modern times. Were we hastily 
to take for granted the paroxysmal intensity of 
the forces above alluded to, organic and inorganic, 
while the ordinary course of nature may of itself 
afford the requisite amount of aqueous, igneous, 
and vital force, (if multiplied by a_ sufficient 
number of centuries,) we might find ourselves 
embarrassed by the possession of twice as much 
mechanical force and vital energy as we require 
for the purposes of geological interpretation. 





ANTIQUARIES.—May 5th.—J. Bruce, Esq., Trea- 
surer, in the chair. Captain Ouvry, of the 3rd 
Light Dragoons, presented an engraved stone 
bearing an Arabic inscription, said to be the signet 
of the daughter of the Khalif Al Motassem. 
Several certificates for new members were read. 
Mr. Abadam exhibited a bronze celt of the axe- 
head form, found some years ago on Llanfyrnach 
common in Wales. Mr. Cole presented a copy of 
amemorial from the merchants of London to King 
James the Second. The memorialists stated that 
certain ‘‘lewd persons, called spirits,” because 
they spirited away people, had kidnapped their 
servants and sold them to the plantations, and 
that some people had been rendered childless by 
such practices. They conclude by praying that 
the King will be pleased to establish a court of 
registry, so that no skipper could be permitted to 
receive passengers on board without a certificate 
duly signed. Mr. Bruce communicated an account 
of a very curious volume which had long been in 
the Society’s possession, containing a number of 
letters and addresses forwarded to Oliver Cromwell 
after the last rout of the royalists. These letters 
include epistles from some of the most eminent 
personages of the time, including Oliver's wife. 
They had formerly belonged to Milton, who had 
bequeathed them to his friend Thomas Ellwood, 
well known by his very characteristic biography. 
From Ellwood they passed to Wyeth, who died, 
leaving a widow, who married a Mr. J. Nicholls, a 
member of the Society of Antiquaries, more than a 
century since, at whose death they were presented 
to the Society by his father. Among the addresses 
is one beginning ‘Honest Noll,” and another 
signed by people in the county of Bedford, among 
others by John Bunyan, the author of the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited, by 
permission of the churchwardens of Leominster, a 
Very curious ancient chalice and paten preserved 
in the church of that town. It appeared to be of 
the date of the early part of the fifteenth century, 
and stands about eight inches high, the bowl being 
hemispherical, and engraved on the outside in 
monkish characters—CALICEM SALVTARIS ACCIPIAM 
ET NOMEN DOMINI INVOCABO. This cup was of silver, 
gilt within and without, and had formerly been 
ornamented with enamelling; but this had almost 
disappeared by constant handling. Mr. Morgan 
considers it not unlikely that this chalice once 
belonged to the priory of Leominster. No record 

as been preserved of its first use in the church, 
and it is uncertain whether it is of English 
or foreign manufacture. Mr. Bruce then read an 
account of the church of Minchin Hampton in 
Gloucestershire, illustrating it with extracts from 
the churchwardens’ books, 

_ May 12th—J. P. Collier, Esq., Vice-President, 
inthe chair. Mr. Alderman Moon was ballotted 
for and elected a Fellow. P. Chalmers, Esq., of 








Aldbar, exhibited an impression in sulphur from 
the seal of the Chapter of the Cathedral of Brechin, 
the work of the thirteenth century. The device is 
remarkable for some peculiarities, representing the 
figure of the Godhead holding an image of the 
Saviour on the cross. Over the head of the prin- 
cipal figure is the word PATER, and on the breast 
is a dove, distinguished by the letters s.sps. for 
Sanctus Spiritus. On the limb of the cross is FIL. 
for Filius. Such representations of the Trinity in 
medizval monuments is not uncommon, but the 
designation of the persons of the Trinity by name 
is of rare occurrence. Mr. Thoms exhibited a 
photograph of this very beautiful seal. Mr. Cole 
presented to the Society copies of some accounts for 
moneys disbursed for ‘ healing medals’ used in touch- 
ing for the king’s evil, ranging from the reign of 
Charles I. to that of Anne. Mr. Skelton, of South- 
ampton, communicated through Mr. Cole an ac- 
count of some discoveries in a Roman cemetery 
near that town a short time since. Lord Londes- 
borough exhibited by the hands of the President 
a remarkably fine example of a fibula, of unusually 
large size, recently obtained in Ireland. It was 
found in Longford county, and is of the ‘arbutus 
pattern.” Mr. Akerman read some remarks on 
several gold ornaments discovered in Greece, of 
which he exhibited drawings. Three of these were 
obtained by the Director of the Society, Lord 
Strangford, of the Greek primate in the island of 
Milo, some years ago. Another, a buckle enclosing 
a gold stater of Alexander the Great, formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Borrell, of Smyrna, as did alsoa 
gold chain of most beautiful workmanship, and two 
small gold medallions representing Diana as Ephe- 
sia, and in her character of Hecate. It appears 
from Pliny that Diana was also worshipped at 
Ephesus in the character of Hecate as well as in 
that of Polymanne. Mr. Akerman considered it 
very probable that these medallions were similar 
to those made by Demetrius, the silversmith 
(Acts x1x.), for the use of the devout who came to 
pay their vows at the shrine of the world-wor- 
shipped goddess. The Treasurer exhibited a lease 
of two houses in the Piazza, Covent Garden, 
granted to Sir Edmund Verney in the year 1634. 
The fittings and fixtures of these tenements were 
described with great minuteness. The houses 
described are supposed to be those which have 
long been known as the Bedford Hotel. The So- 
ciety adjourned over the Whitsun holidays to 
Thursday, the 26th of May. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — May 25th.— 
T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Five new Associates were elected. Presents were 
received from the Archeological Institute, Mr. 
Akerman, and Mr. Allies. Mr. Wakeman, of 
Graig House, Monmouth, presented to the Society 
a complete pack of geographical cards, executed in 
the reign of Charles II., and in which the sovereign 
represents the king of hearts. These cards have 
been in the possession of Mr. W.’s family probably 
from the time of the ‘‘ merry monarch,” as twenty 
years since he received them along with his father’s 
library, that gentleman having then attained his 
ninety-seventh year. The Rev. Mr. Hugo exhibited 
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Henry VIII, from the Pembroke collection; a 
testoon of Edward VI., found at Islington in 1850; 
a shilling of Philip and Mary, a half-shilling of 
James I., lately found at Nettlebed, Oxon; a half- 
crown of Charles I., struck at New Inn Hall, Ox- 
ford; and a hammered half-crown of Charles II. 
with numerals, found at Hoxton in 1850. Mr. 
Syer Cuming exhibited a fine portion of Samian 
ware, presenting a figure similar to one shown by 
Mr. Tucker, from Philpot-lane, at the preceding 
meeting, and also resembling one represented 
in the Roman antiquities of Cirencester. Mr. 
Tucker laid before the Association a receipt 
signed by John Vanbrugh, Esq., the architect, 
for payment on account of services and expenses at 
Blenheim, Nov. 14, 1712, being surveyor of the 
works begun by his Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Mr. Baigent made a communication re- 
lative to the restoration and repairs of St. Swithin, 
Winchester, now in progress. The walls have been 
scraped; but nothing beyond the letters I. H.C., 
the medizval representation of the holy name, has 
been discovered. The north and south walls appear 
to have been powdered or diapered with this mono- 
gram. This church exhibits no details earlier than 
the perpendicular period, and was formerly in the 
patronage of the Archdeacon of Surrey. In the 
time of Cromwell it was leased to Robert Allen, 
who appears to have lived in it with his wife and 
children; whilst one end of it was used as a pig 
stye, which perhaps may account for so little 
being discovered during the repairs. An account 
of this church is given in the volume of ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Winchester Congress,’ by the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Denthorne exhibited a rubbing from a 
brass plate discovered in digging a grave in Don- 
nington Church. It bore the name of Hopkyn, 
and it appears that a chantry was founded in this 
church about 1440, for two chaplains to pray for 
the souls of Wm. Lord Bardolf and his lady; and 
by deeds in 1473 and 1474, in the conveyance of 
church or chantry lands, Thome Hopkyn and Johes 
Karter were witnesses and fellow chaplains. Mr. 
Denthorne also exhibited a seal representing a 
tun surmounted by a dove, Dovcton or Douton. 
Mr. Carline, of Lincoln, drew attention to the 
subject of moat gardens, and particularly described 
one at Penley, in Flintshire, the most perfect 
within his knowledge. An elaborate and highly 
interesting paper ‘On the Family of Carlyle,’ 
written by Thomas Carlyle, of Albany, was read 
and referred to the Printing Committee. The 
chairman announced the measures in progress for 
the Congress, in July, at Rochester; and that the 
last public meeting of the Association would be 
held on Wednesday, the 8th of June. 


Syno-EayrtrAn.—May 10th.—Dr. Lee in the 
chair. The Chairman exhibited three Babylonian 
cylinders, an Abraxas ring, some Kufic and Arabic 
coins, two curious spear and two arrow-heads, and 
some Greek and Turkish coins, partly from his own 
collection, partly from that of the late John 
Barker, Esq., of Suwaidiyah. Mr, Samuel Sharpe 
read a paper ‘On the Trading Voyage undertaken 
by Solomon and the Tyrians on the Red Sea.’ Its 
purpose was to show the limit of geographical 


a fine specimen of tryptich, which a few months | knowledge at that time, by a reference to the dis- 


since was dug up in Christ Church, Spitalfields. 
The chairman called attention to the fine and early 
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coveries afterwards made, such as the voyage of 
Seylax in the reign of Darius, of Eudoxus in the 


specimens of this description deposited in the reign of Evergetes II., and of Hipplatus in the 


museum of Economic Geology in Jermyn-street, 
and thought it desirable some information should 


be obtained respecting the date to which the | 


tryptichs distinguished by Russo-Greek characters 
belonged. Mr. Cresswell submitted various rub- 
bings taken from the bells in the several churches 
in Nottinghamshire, some of which were curious. 
They were ordered to be arranged with others pre- 
viously laid before the Association. Mr. Thomas 
Gunston exhibited various British coins in excel- 
lent preservation: they consisted of a penny of 
William, a noble of Richard II., a half-groat of 
Henry V., found at Aston, in Oxfordshire, last 
year; an angel of Henry VII, a crown of 
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reign of the Emperor Claudius. The auther then 
argued that Solomon’s ships could not have gone 
beyond Hadramaut on the Arabian coast, and 
Zanzibar on the African coast. He considered 
Ophir to be the same place as the golden Berenice 
of the Ptolemies, the port of the Nubian gold 
mines, and showed that the cargo of valuable goods 
brought home in Solomon's ships was exactly the 
same as the Ethiopian tribute brought down the 
Nile to Thothmosis III. Hereferred to the Jewish 
settlements on the coasts of Auxum and Hadra- 
maut, at the southern end of the Red Sea, so well 
known in the second and third centuries as traces 
or remnants of Solomon’s intercourse with those 
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coasts, and combated a new opinion lately pub- 
lished, that the queen of Sheba, called also the 
Queen of the South, dwelt at the northern end of 
the Red Sea. A notice, by Miss Fanny Corbaux, 
‘On the Physical Geography of the Exodus’ was 
then read. By means of some valuable geological 
observations made by Mr. Robert Stephenson dur- 
ing his last stay in Egypt, and also by the rectifi- 
cation of the levels in some leading points on the 
same authority, Miss F, Corbaux had been enabled 
to restore the relative configurations of land and 
sea with geological certainty, up to the time of 
Darius Hystaspes, B.c. 521, and from thence to 
deduce those of the Mosaic period. Some raised 
beaches of the age of Darius showed that the 
separation of the Temsah marine basin from the 
sea was then a very recent event, the Serapeum 
bank being only just above water, and before that 
change it was a ford at high tide, and dry at low. 
This bank, during the Mosaic period, was the only 
route out of Egypt to the Sinaitic desert; for the 
long Suez bank, which now divides the great bitter 
lake from the present head of the gulf, was rather 
too low under water to be fordable. Its summit, 
which Mr. Stephenson ascertained to lie very near 
the edge of the lake basin, where the pass is nar- 
rowest, afforded, both in its physical features and 
its geographical position, a site for the passage of 
the Exodus that fulfils every condition required by 
the Mosaic narrative. The relative heights of the 
Serapeum bank and a very ancient marine-raised 
beach further show, that when this was on a level 
with the sea, the Arabian Gulf really reached to 
the outer ports of Heroopolis, forty-five miles beyond 
its present reach, and received the waters of the 
Nile by one of its smallest branches, an offset of 
the Pelusiac, while all the others emptied into the 
Mediterranean. These extraordinary geographical 
features were not yet altogether obliterated in the 
time of Moses. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.— May 9th.—Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, President, in the chair. The Earl of 
Clarendon, Sir Charles Wood, the Right Hon. E. 
Cardwell, M.P.; Hon. Captain Francis Egerton, 
R.N.; Captain O. V. Harcourt, R.N.; Sir Ralph 
Howard, Bart., M.P.; Sir John V. B. Johnston, 
Bart., M.P.; Lord Stanley, M.P.; Count Strzeleki, 
Professor Ansted, F.R.S.; James Ashwell, John 
Holmes, and Edward Porter, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows of the Society. The President paid a 
special compliment to Lieutenant Bellot, of the 
French Marine, who had already so much distin- 
guished himself in his former journey to the Arctic 
regions along with Captain Kennedy, of the 
Prince Albert—a journey performed chiefly in the 
midst of an Arctic winter. M. Bellot having been 
permitted to join Captain Inglefield in the Phanix 
steamer, proceeding shortly to the north to com- 
municate with Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron, was 
unanimously nominated, upon the proposition of 
the Council, for the diploma of a corresponding 
member of this Society. Dr. Shaw then read a 
Paper ‘On the large continental Ice Masses of 
Greenland, and on the Origin of the Icebergs of 
the Arctic Seas,’ translated from the Danish of Dr. 
Rink, of Copenhagen; and Sir Walter Trevelyan 
communicated a paper from Mr. Lundt, ‘On the 
Climate and Mining Properties of Greenland.’ 
Both of these papers were illustrated by diagrams 
by Mr. Petermann. 


Mustcat InstitvuTe.— May 25th.—C. Lucas, Esq. 
Vice-President, in the chair. Professor Donaldson, 
‘of Edinburgh, delivered a lecture ‘On Musical 
Vibrations,’ and exhibited a simple process, by 
means of which the number of vibrations corre- 
sponding to the natural scale or gamut, with the 
fundamental harmonies, may be seen, heard, and 
accurately counted. The illustrations were in- 
teresting and extremely satisfactory from the 
variety and accuracy of the instruments exhibited, 
and the clear manner in which the various processes 
were explained. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 

— Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(C. J. Bunyon, 

Esq., M.A., on the Renewal of Leaseholds.) 
Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(W. Carpmael, Esq., 
on the Electric Telegraph.) 

— — Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Conversazione.) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
— Geological, 8} p.m. 
— Réunion des Arts.—(Lecture.) 
Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. E. Frankland, 
on Technological Chemistry.) 

—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

— Photographic, 8 p.m. 

— Botanic, 3 p.m.—(Rev. C. A. Johns, on Botany 
considered in Connexion with other Branches 
of Natural Science.) 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Dr. J. Tyndall, on 
some of the Eruptive Phenomena of Iceland.) 

— Botanical, 8 p.m. 

— Archeological Institute, 4 p.m. 

Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. J. Tyndall, on 
Air and Water.) 
_ Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
— Botanic, 4 p.m. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, May 25th. 
IMMENSE success, it may be remembered, was ob- 
tained at the Vaudeville Theatre somewhat more 
than a year ago, by a piece of the younger Dumas, 
called La Dame aux Camelias, representing the 
life, adventures, and death of a noted Parisian 
courtesan bearing that nickname. The heroine 
was, in spite of her hideous profession, in love with 
a young man of respectable family; and she was 
afflicted with a consumptive malady. Partly from 
her passion, and partly from her death-fortelling 
cough, she became quite a pet with the chaste 
wives and staid mothers of the good city of Paris; 
and perhaps not a few of them, in their secret 
souls, almost envied her, whilst, as to their hus- 
bands, sons, and friends, they enjoyed with great 
gusto the scandalous scenes in which the wretched 
woman was made to figure. The Dame aux Came- 
lias having run her career of glory, the manage- 
ment of the Vaudeville became in want of another 
piece & succés to keep its treasury full. Judging 
from the extraordinary popularity of the said 
Dame that courtesanic life would still possess 
charms for the worthy Parisians, it ordered a brace 
of skilful play-writers to concoct another five-act 
drama, in which such life should be represented 
with even greater fidelity and greater crudity. 
The thiag has been brought out this week under 
the title Les Filles de Marbre, and it has been 
received with applause which the noblest work of 
genius would solicit in vain. All Paris is talking 
about it, and all Paris will certainly go to see it. 
The critics of the newspapers themselves are in 
ecstasies with it, and even the great and preten- 
tious Janin speaks of it with as much respect as if 
it were an eloquent denunciation from the pulpit 
of a Ravignan or a Lacordaire. It is, he says, in 
substance, a vigorous satire on the vile class to 
which it refers; it strips them of the false and dis- 
gusting prestige which the camelia lady threw 
around them; it proves them to be abominable 
harpies without heart, without feeling, without 
brains; veritable monsters of vice. But I ask any 
intelligent Englishman if it be right that such 
things should be put on the stage? They are an 
outrage on public morality. 

The French government is already a jack of 
many trades. In addition to governing and ad- 
ministering justice, it repairs roads and makes 
railways, it builds houses, it lends money, it breeds 
horses, it practises farming, it teaches music and | 
dancing, it keeps up theatres, it exhibits and buys 
and sells pictures, it publishes books occasionally 
and pensions authors, and it finds places for savans. 
But the French do not think this enough, they 
want it to do everything, and especially to bestow 
well-paid places with easy work on everybody. A 
worthy representative of the people in the Corps 
Legislatif, one Dr. Veron by name, a quack medi- 
cine seller and theatrical manager by profession, 
and a ‘friend of order’ in politics, has just dis- 
covered that the government ought to become a 








publisher and bookseller on a grand scale; and he 


| that building and the south wall of the choir. 


has formally proposed to the Parliament that the 
government shall be authorised to appoint a com. 
mission of eminent official dignitaries and learned 
men to select manuscripts for publication; and 
another commission to superintend the details of 
publication, advertising, and sale, the funds for 
both operations bejng supplied from the public 
treasury. By this notable scheme, says the 
doctor, literature would be encouraged, inasmuch 
as authors of merit would be sure to sell the copy. 
right of their works at good prices ; and, moreover, 
a “good direction” would be given to all writings, 
inasmuch as they would naturally have to be in 
strict accordance with the views of the government 
in politics, morals, religion, history, belles lettres, 
and everything else, which views are necessarily 
and inevitably superhumanly wise. Whether the 
parliament will be mad enough to sanction any 
such mad proposition remains to be seen; but if it 
should, French literature would certainly receive 
its death-blow. How any sane man could have 
conceived the scheme is hard to understand, it is 
worthy of one of the denizens in Swift’s Grand 
Academy of Lagado. Suppose it adopted, what 
would become of the Lamartines, Hugos, Sues, and 
Sands; the Thiers, the Guizots, the Mignets, and 
the Cousins, who cannot, if they would, write in 
the “ good direction” which the Government might 
find it convenient to indicate? What would be- 
come of that liberty of thought and freedom of 
expression which are the life and soul of litera. 
ture? What would become of the public, com- 
pelled to read certain books whether it approved of 
them or no—or not to read at all? 

Jasmin, the Provencal poet, is at present in this 
city, and is naturally the lion of every salon, and 
of the literary circles. Everybody professes to be 
in raptures with his poetry; but it is written ina 
language which not one Frenchman in a thousand 
understands—just as not one Englishman in a 
thousand understands Gaelic. Amongst. this 
happy people, however, it is by no means necessary 
to comprehend a thing in order to talk about it— 
and to talk very learnedly too:—witness the fuss 
they make about Shakspeare and Byron! People 
who can read and speak Provengal, tell me that 
Jasmin (who, by the way, is a hairdresser by trade, 
and, in spite of his renown, still carries on his 
humble calling at Agen) is a real poet—and that 
his descriptive verses in particular may compare 
with any extant. All that I can say of my own 
knowledge is, that he appears to possess a remark- 
able skill in improvisation—and that he translates 
his improvisations into intelligible French, with 


| apparently as much ease as he composes them. 


The other day, it seems, he met Lamartine at the 
table of a friend, and at the dessert the health of 
both was proposed as “ the muse of France and the 
muse of Gascony.” He immediately replied by 
some impromptu lines in patois, of which the fol- 
lowing is the translation: though they lose much 
in the rendering, it will be seen that they are very 
neatly turned :— 
“ Par les salons, et par les prs, les muses chansonnent, 
Et souvent dans le monde ensemble on les féte: | 
Mais vous autres de la mienne vous savez grandirhonneur 
—Vous mettez le roi-pocte & cété du patre!” 


————— 








VARIETIES. 


The Excavations at Fountains Abbey.—Oi 
the progress of these interesting excavations we have 
occasionally taken note. Earl de Gray has, during 
the past winter, and up to the first of this month, 
employed a great number of workmen on the unex- 
plored gcound east of the chapter-house and — 
space south and east of the Lady Chapel, too, has 
been cleared for a considerable distance. The dis- 
coveries made are considered importantand curious. 
The passage leading from the abbot’s house to the 
south door of the Lady Chapel is now cleared to its 
original level. On its east side has been @ _ 
doorway, leading into an open court. On its wes 
side is the base of a building of the Perpendicular 
period, having a doorway from the said passage, i 
one leading into the court on the south side of 
choir, In one corner is a circular staircase, lin 
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with bricks, once leading to the main apartment 
above—for this base story, which is a few feet below 
the regular level, was merely the undercroft of the 
principal apartments above. From the south-east 
corner buttress of the Lady Chapel to the north-west 
corner of the abbot’s hall has run a wall, dividing 
a spacious court south of the Lady Chapel from 
the open cemetery, which has been on the east side. 
An interesting part of the discovery is that of 
eight coffin slabs, of different ages and designs, 
all laid in various positions in this cemetery, with- 
in twenty-six feet of the east wall of the Lady 
Chapel.— Builder. 

Spots on the Sun.—Another proof of the unusual 
condition of celestial phenomena this season came 
to light on Friday. Dr. Forster, in making some 
observations on the sun with a large achromatic 
telescope, discovered a long cluster of dark spots 
of the solar disc, not much in figure unlike one of 
the elongated nebule. This remarkable congeries 
of macula was widest in the middle, with one spot 
much larger than the rest: there was also another 
distinct and nearly circular spot at some distance 
from the rest.— Brussels Herald. 

Dr, Arne.—‘‘I beg leave to offer the correction of 
a mistake made by Mr. William Gardiner in his 
‘Music and Friends,’ which I would have submitted 
to himself if acquainted with his address. In the 
‘Literary Gazette,’ No. 1893, page 430, it is stated, 
in a quotation from that amusing work, that the 
opening duo of the opera of Artaxerxes is,— 


‘Hope, thou nurse of young desire.’ 


This is not so. It is the opening duo in the opera 
of Love in a Village, and very delightful music it 
is, like all the compositions of Dr. Arne. The 
celebrated Miss Catley played the part of Rosetta 
with much applause. The ‘Soldier tir’d,’ in the 
opera of Artaxerxes, is one of the finest English 
songs, as Mr. Gardiner ought to remember. Moore’s 
singing and accompanying his own compositions 
captivated many, but alas! the words of most were 
sullied by licentious meaning. “* Musica, 

“May 16th, 1853.” 

Moore Testimonial, Dublin. —The committee 
appointed to arrange for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Moore, the poet, are of opinion that, in 
the present progressive state of the subscriptions, 
it would be premature to decide upon the precise 
design or expense of the pedestal on which the 
statue should be erected: in proportion to the 
amount of the funds ultimately available, the 
pedestal might be of a simple or a highly ornate 
character, It appears, however, that the com- 
mittee are in a position to adopt a design for the 
statue, and it has accordingly been determined to 
invite the sculptors of the United Kingdom, by 
public advertisement, to send in models Builder. 








On Saturday will be published, price 10s. 6d. 


OPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
a. BEETE JUKES, Esq., F.G.S., M.R.LA., President of the 
Geological Society of Dublin. 
none work will be illustrated on a new and striking plan by 
‘Wenty double-tinted lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some 
Special geological phenomenon drawn and coloured from nature. 


Also, on Saturday, price 10s. 6d. 

POPU LAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; or, De- 
petty Sr of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the 
Sie Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, Clothing, 
ARCH Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. By T. C. 

HER, Esq., Collector of Economic Botany in the Crystal 
Palace. 
This work will also be illustrated with Tw i sti 
d a stra enty interesting 
Coloured Plates of the substances and plants in fruit. io 


Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N _ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHCEA ; its 
ikat Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
effect oh ahem by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
COLL Cure of this disease. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL 

EGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


nb ae : * 

IMMEL S TOILET VINEGAR is far superior 
toilet Bacon de Cologne, as a refreshing and tonic lotion for the 
ayattiogs at » a reviving scent, and a powerful disinfectant for 
Denes be and sick-rooms. P Its numerous, useful, and sanitary 
Pee ray gem it an indispensable requisite in all families. 
ty E mie and 5s. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, and 

boss; MEL, 39, Gerrard Street, Soho, London. 

** Be sure to ask for “‘ Rimmel’s Vinegar,” as there are 

many counterfeits. 











NO8ktH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
Presipent—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuairman. 

The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietor 
of this Company was held on the 7th instant, when a Report by 
the Directors, on the business of the year ending 3lst December 
last, was read, showing that, in the life department, 259 new 
policies were issued in the course of the year, insuring £256,327, 
and paying of annual premiums £9000 18s. 6d.; and the sum of 
£54,012 9s. 4d. was added to the Accumulated Life Fund. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subs sribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Pre- 
mium Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from life Pre- 
miums alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. 
Nine-tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially 
divided among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. 
On Issurances for the whole life, half the premium may r-main 
cn credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon aplan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to insure £100 at death. 





Remainder 


eo| First |Second| Third 
Ase! rear. | Year. | of Life. 


Year. | Year. | Year. Year. 





Fourth | Fifth 
| 
| 





£a@¢/€n4/42 0.412 6.6/1/88 4. | 28. @. 
20'018 2;019 2; 1 0 8 oe a 128 118 2 
30/1 3 9/1 5 2; 1 6 8} 1 8 4} 110 0 210 5 
40 11110 113 9: 11510 118 1 2 0 6 3 8 3 





Specimens of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which 
will be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the 
sum insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of 
death before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all 
new insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 








Date of Policy. Sum Insured. | Bonuses. Amount. 
| £ £ os. d. £ os. a. 
1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 | 3000 i 1038 2 4 4038 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or 
from any of the Agents cf the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings, 
March, 1853. 


A MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


50, Fleet Street, London. 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706. 
DIRECTORS. 

Charles Fiddey, Esq. 





Francis George Abbot, Esq. 
John Margette Betterton, Esq. | Mr. Serjeant Mereweather. 
The Hon. Frederick Byng. Robert Obbard, Esq. 

Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. | Charles Phillips, Esq. 








John Ebenezer Davies, Esq. James Pulman, Esq. 
William Everett, Esq. John Round, Esq. 
Tursic1an—Francis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower Street, Bedford Sq. 
Soriciror—Charles Rivington, Esq., Fenchurch Buildings. 
Bankers—Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet Street. 


This Society has been established nearly a century and a half, 
and is the oldest life assurance institution in existence. Its 
principles are essentially those of mutual assurance, and the 
whole of the profits are divided among the members. 

Assurances are granted, if desired, without participation in 
profits, at reduced rates of premium, and upon every contingency 
depending on human life. 

‘The Tables of Mortality, deduced from the Society’s own expe- 
rience, having satisfied the Directors that the Rates of Premium 
on Single Lives might be reduced with perfect safety, a new 
Table has accordingly been prepared, and the terms upon which 
Assurances are now effected with this Office are shown in the 
subjoined extract :— 




















With Without With Without 
Age Profits. Profits. Age. Profits. Profits. 

£s. d. £«. & |} £58. d. £ s. d. 
15 115 3 in 8 40 | 3 5 0 218 6 
20 Ew 7 115 8 45 | 315 9 3.8 2 
2} 242 119 9 || 6 | 499 409 
30 29 9 24°89 55 5 8 9 41710 
35 21610 211 2 60 615 0 6:6 





Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
office. HENRY THOS. THOMSON, Registrar. 





A POST-OFFICE SAVINGS’ BANK. 
JIRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Capital, £100,000, in 
100,000 shares at Ll each. Offices, 8, Moorgate Street. 
Presipent.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 


TRUSTEES. 
Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, M.P.; Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 

This Company, which is now represented in all the important 
Mechanics’ Institutes of the country, is transacting the business of 
Life Assurance, Sick Benefits, Annuities, and Emigration, and 
other small Loans, 

By the peculiar system of this Company, the working classes 
will be enabled to invest their Savings in the Investment Fund, 
through the medium of the Post-office, and to secure in this way 
a much greater profit than is granted by Savings’ Banks. Depo- 
sits of not less than Two Shiilings and Sixpence are received daily 
at the office, and may be remitted from the country, when the 
sum is under £1, in postage stamps; and above this sum in the 
form of a Post-oftice Order, made payable to Mr. GEORGE COLE, 
the Secretary, at the General Post Office. In return for all Depo- 
sits Stock Vouchers are issued. 

Depositors may withdraw half their deposits at three months’ 
notice, and the remainder at six months’ notice ; but the Directors 
will be ready at all times to entertain applications from depositors 
for immediate advances on their stock vouchers—herehy giving to 
the Investment Branch of the Company's plan the character of a 
safe and highly remunerative Savings’ Bank. 

W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, Acting Director. 

Forms for Life Assurance, Annuities, Loans, and Investments, 
pond be had on application at the Office, No. 8, Moorgate Street, 

ity. 


OANS IN CONNEXION WITH LIFE 
ASSURANCE. Individuals possessing real or personal pro- 
perty—officers in the army or navy—clergymen—professional men 
—merchants—tradesmen—and persons of res y, by 
assuring with the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, obtain advances for periods varying from one month to any 
other period, upon the following securities :— 

Upon Freehold or Leasehold Property in England, upon Rever- 
sions, Annuities, Sign-manual Pensions, or any other description 
of assignable property, or income in connexion with Life As- 
surance. 

Upon Personal Security, by the borrower procuring responsible 
securities to join him in a bond or other security for repayment, 
and on condition of the life of the borrower, or at least one of his 
sureties, being assured for a proportionate amount. 








RAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Capital, £250,000, fully subscribed for by a regis- 
tered, and most responsible proprietary, consisting of several 
hundreds of Shareholders. Incorporated by Act of Parliament.— 
Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. 
The business of this sociation embraces the granting of— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtful, or diseased 
lives. 
2, Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
The whole of these four important branches of business are 
transacted by this Association on the most favourable terms. 








UARANTEE FOR FIDELITY OF TRUST, 
COMBINED WITH LIFE ASSURANCE. The Directors 

of the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION grant 
policies combining the above objects on peculiarly favourable 
terms. ee 
ISEASED, DOUBTFUL, OR DECLINED 
The Directors of the TRAFALGAR LIFE AS- 
SSOCIATION grant Assurances at moderate rates of 
premium, not only on the lives of persons who have been rejected 
by other offices, but also on those who may be suffering from Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Disease of the Heart, 
Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Disease of the Liver, Dropsy, Scrofula, Gout, 
Rheumatism, &c. &e. 










GENCY. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION continue to receive 
applications from respectable parties (accompanied with references) 
resident in the various towns in England and Scotland, for the 
Agency of this Institution. The commission allowed is highly 
remunerative, while the important and numerous branches of 
business undertaken, afford greater facilities than at most other 
offices for the exertions of active and influential agents. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of :— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtfu'!, or diseased 
lives. 
. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
Applications for detailed prospectuses, ‘orms of proposal, agen- 
cies, and all other information, are requested to be made to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager and Secretary. 
Chief Offices—40, Pall Mall, Loadon. 


N.B. Agents wanted throughout England and Scotland. 


\HE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.— 
Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per lb., and good Black 
Tea at 3s. 4d., Strong Coffee at 10d., and Fine Coffee at 11d. per lb. 
we still say to all who study economy, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the follow- 
ing prices :— 
The best Congou Tea ...... 2.002006 3s. 8d. per Ib. 
The best Imperial Souchong Tea .. 4 0 
5 








i) 












The best Moyune Gunpowder Tea.. 0 Ps 
The best Old Mocha Coffee ........ 4 a 
The best West India Coffee. ~3 4 


The best Plantation Ceylon........ 1 0 a 
Tea or Coffec, to the value of 40s., sent carriage free, to any part 
of England, by 
PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, No. 8, King Wiliiam 
Street, City. 
A general Price Current sent free by post on application. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION AND SOFT 
& AND FAIR HANDS are fully realized and sustained by 
the use of ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental Botanical Pre- 
paration, distinguished for its extremely bland, purifying, and 
soothing effects on the Skin; while, by its action on the pores and 
microscopic vessels, it promutes a healthy tone, so essential to the 
general well-being of the Skin and the beauty of its appearance. 
It eradicates Tan, Freckles, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and other 
Cutaneous Visitations; transforms the most S:llow Complexion 
into one of a healthy and juvenile bloom; and imparts a delicacy 
and softness to the Hands and Arms. 

Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay all irritation and 
tenderness of the Skin, and render it soft, smooth, and pleasant. 

During the heat and dust of Summer, and in cases of sunburn, 
stings of insects, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have long 
and extensively been acknowledged.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per 
bottle. 

CAUTION.—The words ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR are on the 
wrapper of each bottle, and their signature, A. ROWLAND AND 
SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, in red ink at foot. Sold by 
them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. — GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recommended 
for Soffening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance, being at once 
a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will com- 
pletely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic 
and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
éryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or erup- 
tion ; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the skin 
will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with 

















directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 












Just published, in Royal 4to, half-bound, price £1 11s. 6d. 
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